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Not by Might, nor by Power. 
BY REV. H. V. NOYES, D.D. 


66 IN by might, nor by power.” So spake God to Zerubbabel, 
DY who had led fifty thousand Jews up to Jerusalem to 
rebuild their ruined temple. 

In building God’s spiritual temple may we not learn something 
from the experience of these Jews? ‘Their circumstances were in 
some respects very similar to those of missionaries in China, for :— 

(a.) Their work had been carried on with government sanction. 
Cyrus, the Persian king, had authorized it. Mission work in China 
is also carried on under a treaty right. 

(b.) They met with stubborn and persistent opposition from the 
people of the land. These were stirred up by the men of influence— 
“the literati””—Rehum, the chancellor, and Shimshai, the scribe. 

(c.) Official power was invoked against them. The leaders of 
the opposition having failed to circumvent them with guile, trumped 
up false charges and “hired counsellors to frustrate their purpose 
all the days of Cyrus, even until the days of Darius,” that is, for 
sixteen years. 

When Cyrus died they wrote an accusation to Ahasuerus, and 
when Ahasuerus was dead they wrote a letter to Artaxerxes. 
They charged the Jews with being fomentors of rebellion, sedition 
and insurrection, and finally persuaded Artaxerxes to issue a decree 
‘to cause these men to cease.” ‘Then they seemed to have every- 
thing in their own hands, and went up in haste to Jerusalem and 
stopped the work by ‘‘ force and power.” 

The builders became discouraged when they fonnd they could 
no longer depend upon official protection. They said, ‘‘The time 
is not come, the time that the Lord’s house should be built.” 
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It was just then that God, through the prophet Zechariah, 
sent this message to Zerubbabel: “Not by might, nor by power, 
but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts.” Might here means 
the kind of might represented by an army, and the message is, 
“Not by the might of an army, nor by the strong arm of power, 
but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts.” 

“Who art theu O great mountain? Before Zerubbabel thou 
shalt become a plain. The hands of Zerubbabel have laid the 
foundatious of this house, his hands shall also finish it.” 

The prophecy was speedily fulfilled. Four years iater the 
topmost stone of the finished temple was laid with shoutings of 
“Grace, grace unto it.” It had all been done, not by the might of 
an army, but by the Spirit of the Lord of Hosts. On the one 
hand, he had stirred up the hearts of Zerubbabel and his followers 
to do the work, and on the other hand, he had stirred up the heart 
of Darius to do what was necessary in the way of government 
protection. There was this division of responsibility, 

The following observations may be drawn from the above his- 
tory :— 

1. In rebuilding the temple at Jerusalem great advantage was 
gained by having government assistance and protection. The procla- 
mation of Cyrus, a heathen king, was, humanly speaking, a necessity. 
How could captives in a strange land have gone back to Jerusalem 
without permission from the king? The proclamation of Darius 
near the close of the work seemed hardly less necessary. The same 
kind of assistance was given later to Ezra and Nehemiah. 

God also makes use of kings in building His spiritual temple. 
All down. the centuries, when it has seemed to Him best He has 
made use of human governments to protect His people and remove 
hinderances to their work : and when governments set themselves 
against the accomplishment of His purposes, He “breaks them 
with a rod of iron and dashes them in pieces like a potter’s vessel.” 

9. The kings of Persia were induced to grant favor to the 
Jews by the “ Spirit of the Lord of Hosts.” He was carrying out 
plans that stretch through the ages when, as the prophet Jeremiah 
had predicted seventy years before, He stirred up the spirit of 
Cyrus, king of Persia, to make his wonderful proclamation. 

When the enemies of the Jews hired counsellors against them 
and sent all sorts of false representations to the Persian court, the 
Jews, so far as the record goes, sent no protest or counter-petition. 
Yet the “Lord of Hosts” made everything right in His own good 
time. While the builders were doing their duty faithfully, putting 
stone after stone on the rising walls of the temple, God was faith- 
fully looking after the kings. 
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We have all had experience enough to make us feel that kings 
whose hearts are not in some way moved by the “ Spirit of the Lord 
of Hosts” todo what is just and right, are a miserable dependence: 
to lean upon them is to lean upon a very badly broken reed. It 
is not probable that there will ever arise an occasion for stronger 
appeal to human governments for the protection of Christians 
than has existed for the last two years: or that stronger appeals 
will in fact be made. Christians, who might have saved their lives 
by adenial of their faith, have been tassacred by the thousand 
and the ten thousand ; and not massacred simply, but many of 
them massacred with an exquisite refinement of lingering torture 
that made death, when it came, a welcome angel of mercy. 

And yet in all this wide world not one Christian nation has 
yet been found to lift its little finger in any attempt to hold back 
by “might or by power” the hand of violence from blood. _ If 
this is all that can be obtained from Christian governments what 
cau we expect from those that are heathen ? 

Is it not a comfort that we can turn to a more reliable depend- 
ence and toastronger arm? From the midst of all the strange 
events that are taking place in the earth, if we listen attentively, 
may we not hear a voice telling us to look higher, to look away 
from man to God? the same voice that said to Zerubbabel: “ Not 
by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts.” 

Even in the desire to move the hearts of rulers shall we not 
find our surest ground of hope in looking to the “ Lord of Hosts ?” 
Nehemiah did this and obtained from King Artaxerxes all and even 
more than all he prayed for. “The king’s heart is in the hands of 
the Lord, and He turneth.it whithersoever He will.” 

3. The power of human governments as concerned with the 
Church of Christ has its limits, 

It extends to the removal of obstacles and protection from 
hinderances, but for the actual establishment of the “kingdom of 
God” is absolutely of no avail. It is in the very nature of things 
impossible that a spiritual kingdom can be either established or 
maintained by the might of armies or by physical power. 

All the armies in the world could not make one lily of the 
valley grow. Why? Because the mysterious principle of that 
flower’s growth is not possessed by the armies. The mightiest 
kings with combined authority might lay their commands upou a 
telegraph instrument to bear a message to sume distant point, but 
no message would go. The strongest meu you can find anywhere 
might expend all their strength upon it and still fail to send a 
message. Why? Because this is something that does not depend 
upon authority or physical power. What is needed is to bring the 
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lightning of heaven into one tittle wire and then its message flies 
instant round the world. Not by authority, not by might, uot by 
power, but by electricity. 

So in God’s spiritual kingdom, “ Not by might, nor by power, 
but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts.’ And for the very 
reason that the Saviour gave when He stood before Pilate, “ My 
kingdom is not of this world. If my kingdom were of this world 
then would my servants fight that L should not be delivered to the 
Jews.” Pilate did not understand this. The disciples did not 
understand it then as they did afterwards. Peter drew his sword, 
but Jesus said, “ Put up thy sword into the sheath; the cup which 
my Father has given me shall I not drink it?” He knew well 
that it was vot the preservation of His life, but His death that 
was about to give life to His Church. 

It is as true now as it was then that the kingdom of God can- 
not be established by the might of an army, because, like the 
flower, its existence and growth depend on a principle of spiritual 
life in the hearts of men which the army cannot give. ‘For be- 
hold the kingdom of God is within you.” Like the electric telegraph 
message it mukes its way through the world by an influence Divine. 
No slashing of Japanese swords, or the swords of any other nation, 
can regenerate China. She will be regeuerated not “ by might, nor 
by power,” but by the “ Spirit of the Lord of Hosts.” 

It is right that the powers that be, which are ordained of God, 
should be a terror to evil doers and a praise to them that do well. 
God will judge them if they are not. The time is coming when kings 
and queens shall be “ nursing fathers and mothers to the Church.” 
The Christian Church fully recoguizes this; but at the same time 
she recognizes with equal clearness that her own triumphs are to be 
bloodless triumphs, ber victories are to be spiritual victories. 

Mohammed laid his hand on the sword and made trembling 

multitudes outwardly prefess the doctrines which he taught; and 
to this day the merciless Turk bathes his cimeter in blood; but if 
ever the Christian lays his hand on the sword for the propagation 
of his faith he is using an instrument which Christianity is perfectly 
sure in the end to destroy utterly. For its loving purpose to the 
children of men is to “ cause wars to cease to the ends of the earth,” 
“‘to cause swords to be beaten into ploughshares and spears into 
pruning hooks” until “ nation shall not litt up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more’. Its song in the past has 
been, and down to the end of time its song will continue to be, the 
same as the angels sang when Christ was born, ‘Glory to God in 
the highest, and ou the earth peace, good-will toward men,” and 
its spirit must ever be that of the Master Himself who, from lips 
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whitening in death, breathed this prayer for those who, without 
one thought of pity, had driven the nails through His hands and 
His feet, ‘‘ Father forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 

4. God expects His people to go steadily forward, even in the 
face of obstacles which to human view seem insurmountable. 

“ Go forward” was His command to Moses when He stood by the 
waters of the Red Sea, girt in by the impassable mountains and an 
army which it seemed folly for his undisciplined and unarmed fol- 
lowers to face. But in good time God opened a way through the sea. 
The case of Zerubbabel was much the same. A ‘“ great mountain” 
was before him. It was to become a plain it is true, but how was this 
to be done? ‘The decree of Artaxerxes commanding the builders 
to cease had not been revoked, and the question had not yet come 
before Darius, who was now on the throne. The enemies who had 
stopped the work by force and power were still at hand, and only 
tou ready to repeat what they had done before. 

God commanded the Jews to go on with their work before it 
was at all evident how the obstacles were to be removed ; to do it on 
His bare promise, and it was the working of His Spirit in their 
hearts that gave them the faith, and energy, and strength of purpose 
that they needed. 

What was true of old is true now. In obeying the Saviour’s 
command to “ go into all the world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature” it is not necessary to keep too sharp an eye on human 
probabilities, or human authorities, but to go forward, nothing doubt- 
ing, resting steadfastly on that promise, ‘ Lo Iam with you alway, 
even uuto the end of the world,” and with a deep conviction that 
the need which rises high above every other is the indwelling of 
the Spirit of the Lord of Hosts in our own hearts and His convert- 
ing power on the hearts of those to whom we preach. 

5. As in the material temple so in the spiritual, God takes 
time for the accomplishment of His purposes. 

The promises still wait their entire fulfillment. Our impatient 
hearts cry out, “Oh why this long delay!” But the vision tarries, 
and the wheels of His chariot seem to us slow. Whether we ques- 
tion the ancient prophets, or the latest Revelation, the reply that we 
get, and with which we must rest content is, “It is not for you to 
know the times and the seasons which the Father placed in His 
own power.” 

Meanwhile we must go on with our appoiuted work, rejoicing 
in the Lord always, and amid much that is encouraging must also 
be prepared to meet sometimes with disappointments, difficulties, 
dangers and even death. If we meet with mysteries in God’s 
providential dealings, either with individuals, or with His Church, 
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our faith must be strong enough to still believe that “ justice and 
righteousness are the habitation of His throne.” Some time we shall 
understand better than we do now why God uses trial and suffering 
to perfect His children and His Church. Till then we must trust, 
remembering that Christ ‘leads us through no darker rooms than 
He went through before.” 

God has employed at least three kinds of testimony to the 
truth that He has made known to men, viz., the testimony of pro- 
phecy, the testimony of miracles and the testimony of suffering and 
martyrdom. ‘The testimony of prophecy in the sense of foretelling 
future events and the testimony of miracles seems to have ceased, 
but the testimony of suffering and martyrdom still remains. How 
far this testimony will continue to be needed before the dark places 
of the earth “which are full of the habitations of cruelty” shall 
all rejoice in the light of the Gospel, God only knows. 

Satan is not likely to give up his dominion withont a struggle, 
and it is wise for those who enlist in the contest to despoil him of 
his empire, to count well the cost, and, like the ox, standing be- 
tween the plough and the altar, to be ready either for service or 
for sacrifice. ‘“ Whether we live we live unto the Lord, and whe- 
ther we die we die unto the Lord.” 

6. In building His spiritual temple God will surely finish 
His work. 

Our ground of faith is the promise of a God who cannot lie. 
He has, through His prophets, assured us that the time will cer- 
tainly come when “no one will need say to his neighbor or his 
brother, know the Lord, for all will know Him, from the least to the 
greatest.” Our faith is farther confirmed by almost 1900 years of 
history that now lie behind the Christian Church. All along these 
years are hung the banners of victory. 

What a sublime faith was that which lived in the heart of Paul 
when with weary step he first climbed the rough and dangerous 
passes that led from the shores of the Mediterranean to the uplands 
of Asia Minor to “ preach the unsearchable riches of Christ!” And 
how gloriously was that faith vindicated! Paul himself lived to 
preach at Athens, at Corinth and at Rome, the great centers, at that 
time, of earth’s learning and commerce and political power. 

Paul died ; died by the sword in the hand of that persecuting 
power that had set its iron heel on the Christian Church. But 
the Gospel which he had preached lived ; lived and won its way ; 
won its way though wealth and learning, and earth’s strongest 
government arrayed themselves against it; won its way in spite 
of the long and cruel persecutions of its bitter enemies; won its 
way, though it had no earthly armor for its protection and no carnal 
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weapons for its conquests ; won its way by the simple power of its 
truth and its love ; won its way until it stood triumphant, while the 
couquered Roman empire came and bowed low before the Cross. 

And still it wins its widening way. All Europe to-day, and 
America, and the isles of the sea, redeemed from idolatry and bar- 
barism, and worshipping the one true God, stand sublime monuments 
of the Christian faith. 

This same Christianity comes now to stand face to face with 
the hoary superstitions and idolatries of these old nations of the 
East. Here on these great heathen fields it comes to claim its 
final victories. The victory is sure. Just as surely as there isa 
God in heaven, or has been a Saviour on earth, just so surely is the 
time hastening on when the idols of China, and Japan, and Corea, 
and Siam, and India, shall be trampled in the dust. “And the Lord 
alone shall be exalted in that day.” 

Cheerfully then let us labor on in faith, and hope, and love, 
and while remembering that our work will be accomplished “ not 
by might, nor by power,” remembering also for our comfort that 
we may join with every act of worship, or of service, this other 
thought, with which our Saviour closed the prayer which He taught 


His disciples, “For thine is the kingdom and the power and the 
glory forever and ever.” 


+> —»> => 


Outrages on the American Baptist Mission at Kho-khoi, 
near Swatow. 


BY REV. W. ASHMORE, D.D., SWATOW. 
Il. 


Summary of Former Article. 


‘HE narrative in the last article comes down to about nine or ten 
o'clock on the uight of March 6th (1st moon, 23rd). We were 
told of the career of the ruffian Chau A-ming. On account of his 

bad conduct a reward had been offered for his apprehension, and he 
had been compelled to run away from home, What he did is thus 
stated by the magistrate in reporting A-ming’s own testimony about 
himself—“ he therefore fearing hid, and afterwards entered the 
Roman Catholic Church.” After this he ventured back and enrolled 
adherents to the number of several hundreds, and perhaps over a 
thousand. He set up an administration of his own; began practising 
extortions and drove a magistrate out of his office, and then an- 
nounced bis purpose to drive the Baptist Christians out of town. 
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We were told also how at about seven o'clock on the night 
above mentioned Chau A-ming with two of his lieutenants, Li A-d and 
Li Chin-feng, came to the Baptist chapel at Kho-khoi and disturbed 
a religious meeting being held, ordering the Baptists to clear out 
of town and threatening dire vengeance on them and their building ; 
and also that soon after their meeting was over a friendly neigh bor— 
not himself a Christian—slipped in and whispered that A-ming and 
some of his gang were getting weapons ready over in the other part 


of the village, and they needed to be on their guard. The narrative 
is now resumed. 


The Midnight Attack on the Chapel. 


After the messenger bringing such unwelcome tidings left them, 
the assembled worshippers were greatly dismayed. What should they 
do? What could they do? ‘They talked long and late. If indeed 
an attack was to be made that night they must meet it as best they 
could. It was decided that over a dozen of them should stay and 
guard the chapel; they had some spears, some bamboo poles, some 
swords and two old pistols purchased long before to scare away thieves. 
Fight for their beloved chapel if need be they would, and would do their 
utmost. At last the lights were put out, and they laid down, but not 
to sleep; nobody could sleep. They started up at every sound outside. 
But the night was wearing away; their fears might be groundless 
after all. All at once they heard the sound of voices and the shuffling 
of footsteps. ‘They sprang to their feet, each one laying hold of his 
weapon of defence, whatever it was. Soon the voices and the foot~ 
steps were in the yard around the chapel. The trouble had come 
sure enough. How many there were nobody knew ; the uproar was 
not great at first. Then the punching up of the tiles began over the 
gateway, the breaking up of the roof had commenced. Stop it they 
would if they could. ‘They opened the doors to drive back the as- 
sailants. They were takev aback at the number they saw in front of 
the door; possibly the assailants were surprised to find over a dozen 
defenders when they: expected to meet ouly three or four, and to 
make an easy capture of the pastor and the school teachers. Those out- 
side tried to rush in; those ivside no longer thought of rushing out ; 
they would have quite enough to do to maintain themselves as they 
were. So there wasa short and stubborn fight across the threshold. 
Soon, however, the defenders had to range themselves on the two 
sides of, the door to avoid spear thrusts in front; a gunshot from 
outside wounded one of the defenders inside; a return pistol shot from 
the inside wounded severely, in the side as was afterwards fonnd, 
one of the assailants on the outside; the clashing of bamboo poles 
aud tridents and the noise of voices was now very great. In the midst 
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of it an alarm gong sounded, and the friends of the Christians came 
running out to their help. One more effort to force their way in was 
made, which failed before the shower of blows, and the assailants fell 
back entirely. In this last attack one man in the forefront, in the 
very door-way itself, received a tremendous blow over the head from 
probably a bamboo carrying-stick. It stunned him; he staggered and 
fell just as his forces drew back not to return. The prostrate captive 
was gathered up and drawn in. Who he was no one knew; at the 
time it was hazy and dark ; forms could be seen, but faces could not be 
distinguished. After the assailing party had withdrawn and a light 
had been brought to bear on the face of the prisoner it was found 
to be none other than Chau A-ming himself, the leader of the whole 
rufian band. It was not a pleasant discovery. ‘They wanted to have 
nothing to do with him, His lieutenants, Li A-d, Li Chin-feng and 
Li Sam-hui, would be sure to follow him up. They had several 
hundred men at command. What could the handful of Baptists do 
against them? What to do with him they did not know. Some 
of them would have let him go, but they feared his vindictive- 
ness. There was nothing to do but to inform the magistrates, and 
ask them to take consideration of the case By daylight a messenger 


was on the way with a request to be relieved of their dangerous 
captive. 


I'he Attack on the Baptist Part of the Village next Morning. 


For safer keeping, until the magistrate could come, the prisoner 
was taken inside the Protestant part of the village. On the forenoon 
of the next day Li A-6 and Li Sam-hui gathered a large force, some 
two or three hundred, for an attack on the Protestants in their homes. 
The object was revenge—for the rescue of A-ming and for pillage, 
for some pillage had already been done. A little street led up to the 
Baptist quarters. Along this came Li A-d and Li Sam-bui beating a 
drum and advancing to the attack. Just then for the first time ap- 
peared the tardy police furce of soldiers represented by the men who 
waved the cards of their superiors and ordered peace. The Christians 
said, Yes, what we want is peace. You see we are on our own ground 
defending our property. Li A-0’s gang flouted the messengers, and the 
latter then ran away. Li A-d had a small cannon besides fire arms, 
which were used repeatedly, but not with any serious results. The 
conflict continued for about a couple of hours and then abated. Con- 
cerning this encounter Captain Fong, who brought more soldiers a few 
days after, told Mr. McKibben, who also had now arrived, that “our 
people were in their own quarter of the village and simply resisted 
the attack in defence of their lives and their homes.” At the same 
time he voluuteered his own opinion of the situation. He said to Mr. 
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McKibben, “ Your people are good and law-abiding Chinese subjects, 
but A-ming is an old offender, and his people are destitute of all 
regard for law and order, and are a savage lot.” 


Yamén People and Soldiers begin to arrive. 


This was on Saturday, a little after noon—one officer on horse back, 
half a dozen secretaries in long gowns, and chairs, and about twenty- 
five soldiers. They went—uas the custom is—to get the use of the 
ancestral hall as a lodging place. But Li A-6 and the others of A- 
ming’s gang gave them a flat refusal and told them to clear out. They 
did not want any magistrates stopping in their part of the town. 
They were angry at. the appearance of these men at the time, for they 
hoped to have the Baptists at their mercy, and now these officials 
might interfere. The discomfited applicants came over and asked per- 
mission to stop in the Baptist chapel. It was granted, and there some 
of them still are to-day after more than three months’ occupancy. 
‘Che same thing was repeated a few days later, when the district 
magistrate himself appeared, and more than a hundred soldiers with 
him, His clerks went over and asked the use of the same ancestral 
hall. They were refused with as much curtness as the others had 
been. The magistrate had to pocket the snub, and he too came and 
asked for a lodgment in the chapel for himself, and received it. 


A Wine Feast for Mutual Pledging. 


As already stated, a samsha feast for consolidation had been 
planned. It had been put off till Saturday in consequence of 
some of the parties holding back a little, being not quite ready 
to commit themselves to all of A-ming’s projects. Some wise 
relatives living in Chau-yang advised them to be cautious, as A-ming 
was reckless, and might involve them in serious trouble with the 
higher authorities, for he was connected with a secret society that 
boded no good. Certain persons thus warned sent in their con- 
tribution to the feast, but excused themselves from coming, so that 
now there were to be only sixty pledged conspirators where eighty 
had been expected. But the time having come the feast now came 
off. From witnesses and listeners we kuow a little of what took place. 
It was a sorrowful time for them. It was to have been a feast of 
honor to A-ming, and now he was a captive in consequence of their 
failure the night before. But Li A-d and Li Sam-hui, the next in 
command, filled the breach. They banded themselves to stand toge- 
ther, to maintain their organization, to rescue their leader and abate 
not a single feature of their plans, whatever these plans were. They 
cursed the Baptists, they vowed vengeance and extermination, they 
cursed the soldiers and they cursed the magistrates. Another feast 
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of the same kind took place a week later, at which fresh emphasis 
was given to the purpose not to submit to magistrates and to the 
superadded feature of opposing foreigners as already stated. ‘They 
pledged themselves over their cups and then dispersed to carry out 
their plans, and as we also know to continue to enrol members and to 
take the prescribed fees. 


Roman Catholic Priests called in. 


A-ming bad pledged the backing of the priests in case it should 
be needed. A time had come; the mandarins were on the way, The 
gang did not care a rap for the Baptists; they eould finish them 
up in no time if those mandarins would not interfere. But now, 
since they were coming, they would need the help of the priests, for 
that was what A-ming assured them they would get; they ground 
their teeth as they saw soldiers and constables dropping in on them 
and hurried off to summon the reserve power of the priest. On 
Monday a priest got there, a native Chinese priest and the one 
whom A-ming and Li A-o had evidently relied upon as consulting 
attorney and paying teller of the promises of the Church. It would 
now be the priest against the mandarin. Some thirty or forty of 
them went to the next market town to meet and escort him ; he came 
with great ostentation and parade. There was a salute of cannon 
such asis given toa mandarin ; then thirteen strokes of the gong such 
as announces a high mandarin. When his chair was set down his 
new-made converts knelt down on the dirt and paid homage as 
if he were a very vicar of God. He sent his card at once over to 
the petty official quartered in the Baptist chapel. That functionary 
did not know the name, but concluding it must be some lofty personage, 
and perhaps a consul, douned his rvbe and hurried over. He was 
surprised to see nobody but the native priest, who at once imperiously 
demanded the release of A-ming as he was a Roman Catholic, 
and must not be held, or there would be trouble. The petty 
official said he had no authority to do anything of the kind, and 
came off at once indignant and disgusted. ‘‘ Why,” said he after 
he came back, ‘the fellow had not even the politeness to ask me to 
take a seat.” 

Next the same priest hastened off to Swatow to get the help of 
French priests and to influence, if possible, the action of the American 
Consular agent. But now an explanation against our case must 
needs be provided. People would want to know how A-ming happened 
to be over there in the hands of the Baptist Christians as a prisoner. 
Would it do to admit that he had been knocked down and stunned 
and seized as he was making a murderous raid on the Baptist chapel 
at the dead hour of midnight? Never! That would put them in 
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the wrong with everybody. Yet the thing must be accounted for in 
some way. 

What so plausible, and so Chinesey, as to just change the place 
of the capture and say it was at the Roman Catholic chapel instead 
of the Baptist. The rest could be made to fitin. Then they them- 
selves would be made to appear all right and the Baptists all wrong. 
The story would have its difficulties, but then, if well stuck to and 
not scrutinised too minutely, it could be made to work. And so 
the story was started by Li A-d and Ii Sam-hui, old hands at all 
such tricks. They gave out that A-ming, all innocent, guileless and 
unsuspecting, while sleeping quietly in the Roman Catholic chapel, 
was seized and abducted by a gang of these desperate and wicked 
Protestants, who “wanted to destroy the French religion,” and was 
carried off out from the midst of his adherents, who certainly must have 
numbered, then and there, within reach, not less than two or three 
hundred. Rapidly they spread the story up and down a score of vill- 
ages by means of their thousand followers while the pitiful handful of 
Baptists were all shut up in a state of siege in their own part of the 
village, not daring to go out to dig potatoes for their food, much less to 
venture to the villages to tell their own truthful story in vindication, 

Equipped with this invention of Li A-d the Chinese priest came 
out to Swatow and started it on its way among his superiors. He 
then returned to Kho-khoi. Whatever of good exhortation he may 
have given in the way of peace did not weigh much with them. 
How should it ? their natures were not changed. They inaugurated 
a regular pillage of the fields in broad daylight. hey built a high 
scaffolding from which they could fire down into the yards of the 
Baptist Christians. Mr. McKibben, who was present part of the time, 
recognised Li A-d on the top of it directing the work. In giving an 
account of matters the district magistrate is reported to have written: 
“Li A-d assembled a company of vagrants aud built a fighting tower, 
and moreover plundered sugar cave and sweet potatoes, saying that 
the priest had authorised him to do it.” It is incredible that any 
respectable native priest should do such a thing, but that is the story 
the “new converts” told. However, be those things as they may, one 
thing we do know that Li A-d and his fellows were raving at the pre- 
sence of soldiers and officials, and were pouring out their threats of the 
quick work that would be made of the ‘“Jesus-teaching people” 
as soon us the hated soldiers could be got out of the way. 

Meanwhile while making his second visit the Chinese priest 
called on the district magistrate who had now arrived, and who, 
having been refused lodgings in A-ming’s part of the town, had found 
shelter in the Baptist chapel. There was plenty of room among those 
fellows for the priests, but none for their own magistrates. Mr. 
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McKibben was there at the time, and able to know for himself all 
that was going on. With one or two hundred of A-ming’s followers 
and a miscellaneous rabble besides, the Chinese priest again with 
parade and ostentation made his call. I[t was intended to impress 
the magistrate with the importance of his errand. He demanded the 
release of A-ming on the ground that he was a Roman Catholic. 
“Release A-ming!” “Release A-ming!” ‘This was the incessant 
refrain. Just here we must call attention to a notable fact. If it 
had been really true that A-ming had been kiduapped while sleeping 
the sleep of innocence, then and there, while confronting the magis- 
trate, was the time to have pushed it on his attention. It would have 
been their most powerful plea, and the fact would have been their 
most damaging charge against the Baptists. Kidnapping a man 
out of a house—breaking in the doors to do it— is a great crime in 
China. If the Baptists had been guilty the air would have been blue 
with objurgations, the building would have rung with the demand 
for justice. Nothing of the kind. ‘hat explanation would do for 
the priests outside. It had not been worked into shape as yet to 
use before a magistrate who, if he took a notion, could puncture 
it. Things were too recent to venture a risk of that kind. They 
touched delicately on that key. They laid their stress on the fact 
that ‘‘A-ming was a Roman Catholic.” “ A-ming was a good man.” 
‘“‘A-ming had been baptized, and now belonged to them.” ‘ A-ming 
MUST BE RELEASED ;” “if he was not released there would be trouble.” 
The priest was not at all hesitating in his reiterations. Nor did he fail 
to impress them that he represented some tremendous power behind 
himself. Even a district magistrate would see the importance of 
taking heed to his ways. What authority he had for all this no one 
could say, but he spoke as though he knew what he could depend 
ou, Itis not at all strange that the magistrate was angry at what he 
considered his presumption. He rebuked him roughly. Yet, as we 
shall find bye and bye, he was seriously disturbed by those not at all 
obscure hints about trouble with the French if he did not release 
A-ming. 

The Chinese priest now disappears for a time. French priests 
come to the front and push a demand for the immediate and un- 
conditioned release of Aeming. To the shelter of the French priests 
now betook themselves, too, the pillagers Li A-d and Li Sam-bui, 
On account of violence and pillage complaint had been lodged against 
them, and the American Consul had called for their arrest. No arrest 
was then made. Li A-d was seen coming and going under priestly 
escort for long weeks after, and the consular request was set at nought. 
To the all-important work of getting A-ming back the priests 
now applied themselves with promptness and vigor. It was needful 
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they should. Upon success in saving him and the others from the 
mandarin’s clutch would depend the success of the whole movement 
towards the Roman Catholic Church. 

The priests went to work on the American Consular agent, on 
the American missionaries, on the local magistrates, on their bishop 
and their Consul at Canton, and their minister at Pekin. The chief 
aim never lost sight of was the “ Release of A-ming /” ‘ Release A- 
ming !” Release A-ming or there will be no end of trouble. In pursu- 
ing this aim the story invented by Li A-} and Li Sam-hui as to the 
whereabouts of A-ming’s capture was put forward, but with reserve and 
caution in quarters where it was likely to be challenged. If we are 
to believe the Yaménu people the refrain to them was, ‘ Don’t believe 
the stories of the Protestants; they are all false ; take our version 
of the story and take it on our word ; the American missionaries are 
deceived—they are being made the tools and dupes of their dis- 
ciples—it is ‘a put up job’ on the part of them all. As for A-ming 
he has not always been just what he should be, but he is all right 
now ; we can guarantee him; he has been baptized, and is now a 
Roman Catholic, andis a good man. He must be released, or there 
will be trouble.” The priests complained of the disadvantage they 
were under in not having a Consul of their own at Swatow. They 
did not need it as much as some others ; they are said to send in their 
own correspondence as many priests claim the right to do, Pro- 
testants are not so assertive, but usually follow a different method. 
Yet the priests did know how to avail themselves occasionally of 
the help of other Consuls. At the very outset of the correspondence, 
when our consular agent was sending in a dispatch for us, making 
some statements and requests on our behalf, one of the priests is 
said to have taken a letter of his own, and have asked the Consul, 
as an act of international courtesy, to allow his messenger to take 
it in along with his own dispatch. Such a procedure would be 
fitted only to muddle the mind of a magistrate, and would make a 
Consul to appear to be sending a private reversal of his official 
request. We do not say there was any such design, but if anyone 
wanted to neutralize a Consul’s action, a more ingenious little device 
could not be thought of than asking permissiou to ride behind ou 
the same official pony. 

Mr. Ashmore and Mr. McKibben met one of the priests in a 
conference. He complained of them for having goné to a Consul 
at all instead of having come to himself. The Americans objected 
to such a method. ‘They did not claim the right as ministers to 
exercise civil functions themselves, and they could not concede it 
to him. This was not a case of Protestants against Catholics at all, 
nor a case of religious dispute. It was not a case against Roman 
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Catholics, but against ruffians and law breakers and assailants of our 
chapel, irrespective of any religion they may be professing just now or 
at avy other time. Furthermore, they told the priest that without 
any disrespect to himself personally they did not believe that he 
could control such men as those gang leaders were if they once 
saw it to be totheir interest to bolt the tracks. And besides we 
enjoyed our protection in China by virtue of our treaty and not by 
ecclesiastical grace from any body. 

It was apparent from the start that the supreme object of the 
priest was to demand the release of A-ming. He evinced no interest 
in anything else. Mr. McKibben thought to do him a real service 
by showing him the unworthy and selfish character of A-ming’s 
confederacy, and told him what he had seen with his own eyes of its 
lawlessness and violence, of the fighting tower and of the mobbing 
of the district magistrate which had taken place only the day before, 
and how he himself saw the discomfited magistrate racing back 
to the shelter of our well-built chapel; and then he went back a 
little and spoke of the seizure of the village magistrate. None of 
these things appeared to move him in the least. It was not informa- 
tion of that kind that he seemed to be after. Referring to the 
seizure and punishment of the village magistrate he said, ‘ Ah, 
that was because he wronged some of our people,” and then passed 
over the subject. Coming to his main point he said, “ The thing to 
dv now is to release A-ming, and if he were held, or given over to 
the authorities, more serious trouble would follow, and it would make 
a big affair of it;” later he added, “If he were handed over he 
feared there would be fighting.” In a word, what he demanded, 
as they both understood him, was ‘the unconditional release of 
A-ming on his (the priest’s) desire and on his personal guarantee 
for the future, with a smoothing over of the whole affair.” 

Much to the same purport, if we are to credit the Yamén 
secretaries, were certain letters said to have been sent in by the 
priests to the officials. They contained the same demand for the 
release of A-ming, together with the same curt threat—as he must 
regard it—of what would happen in case the request was not complied 
with. One of these sentences, claiming to be a quotation, says, “ If 
you do not release A-ming I fear the hearts of the people will not 
submit, and it will give rise to a big affair in the future, and it will 
certainly be difficult to deal with it according to law.” 

It soon became known that not only the priests, but also the 
bishop at Canton, were all uniting in a determined effort to have 
A-ming set loose at once. When a bishop besieges a Consul for 
near four hours to constrain his decision it will be seen what im- 
portance is attached to success in the endeavor. 
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It remains next in order to speak of two things: I. The effects 
on the hundreds of A-ming’s adherents of the discovery that the 
words of their leader were likely to prove true that they would be 
backed up by all the power of the French Catholic Church, II. The 
effects on the local authorities of the apprehension that if they 
did anything at all they must do it in such a way as to avoid giving 
the Freach au opportunity to come down on them. 





Self-support in Native Churches. 


BY REV. J. N. B, SMITH, D.D. 
aT T is generally conceded that the work of the evangelization and 
MN conversion of the Chinese nation to Christianity must be 
accomplished, for the most part, through the instrumentality 
of native Christians. ‘This fact was recognized at the beginning 
of missionary operations, and, taken in connection with their greater 
cheapness, led to a larger employment of natives as evangelists and 
pastors than was for the best interests of the work. The greatest 
injury being the controversy concerning the employment of native 
evangelists, which has since been waged with more or less heat, and, 
candor compels us to say, with occasional forgetfulness of Christian 
courtesy and charity. 

While it is true that mistakes have been made in the employ- 
ment of natives as evangelists, and while the support of native 
pastors by mission funds (so-called) has been at times a source of 
evil, the mistakes have not been so numerous, nor the evils so 
gigantic as to justify a sweeping condemnation of the policy of 
supporting native evangelists aud pastors by contributions from 
foreign Christians. On the contrary, the good which has resulted 
from doing this warrants the conclusion that the trouble is not with 
the priuciple, but with the methods of applying it. Is there not an 
essential difference between supporting a man because he is an 
evangelist (/.¢., one called of God to preach the Gospel) aud employ- 
ing a native as an evanglelist ? aud is it not also the case that we are 
accustomed to speak and write of employing native assistants rather 
than of supporting native workers? It may seem: to some as a 
mere quibble, but it is well before men begin to discuss any ques- 
tion to know just what they are talking about. In this case at least 
no little difficulty and misapprehension might have been avoided 
if the different parties had seen that they were not discussing the 
sume question. 
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There are two propositions to which all missionaries will give 
their assent, and a statement of these may clear the way for a con- 
sideration of the real difficulty before us. 

First. It is wrong to employ any man as an evangelist. Simon 
could not buy the gift of the Holy Spirit, and we cannot bestow 
it by paying men to receive it. 

Second. The money contributed to the societies and boards 
for the purpose of supporting mission work is neither foreign or 
native money, but the Lord’s money, and while we may use the 
term mission funds as a convenient appellation we should always 
bear in mind that the societies, boards, missions and missionaries 
are only trustees or stewards of the Lord’s bounty. 

These statements are not presented as new discoveries, but as 
generally accepted conclusions which form the basis on which the 
support of native evangelists and pastors by foreign contributions 
is justifiable. It will be generally conceded that the natives whom 
God has called to take part of this ministry with us are as much 
entitled to be supported by the Lord’s bounty as we are; but this 
fact does not release the particular Church from its duty to do what 
it can towards the support of its pastor, neither does it relieve the 
individual Christians from their duty to do what they can to preach, 
pay and pray for the progress of the Gospel. 

As stewards of God’s bounty we are responsible to Him for the 
wise, impartial and economical administration of our trust. This 
includes not only the question of supporting native preachers, but 
also the whole question of financial policy :—the comparative value 
of foreign missionaries and native workers, the proportion of money 
to be expended in different branches of mission work (evangelical, 
educational, etc.) and other questions which are constantly occurring 
to allof us. But so faras native preachers are concerned, whether 
they be engaged as pastors or evangelists, no other consideration 
than the one that they are called of God justifies the use of the 
Lord’s money in supporting them. 

One reason and the principal reason for the presence of a 
hireling spirit in the native ministry and the lack of independence 
on the part of the native Church has been because boards, societies, 
missions and missionaries have used the Lord’s money as though it 
were their own. Men have been sought out and employed becanse 
of their fitness as agents of the mission, not supported because 
they were called of God. It is trne that missionaries have, as a 
rule, endeavored to employ only those men whom they felt gave 
evidence of a call from God; but it is also true that they are human, 
and it is not improbable that undue stress has been laid upon a 
man’s success as a winner of souls, as an evidence of his call to the 
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ministry, forgetting that many a man is successful in winning 
souls because he is not a preacher and is engaged in some business 
or occupation by which he supports himself. Many of the mistakes 
which have been made in employing improper and incompetent men 
as preachers are excusable; but they have been made, and not 
only this, but whatever motives may have influenced the mission 
or missionary in employing or supporting a man as a preacher 
the man has usually been made to feel that he is employed as the 
agent of the mission and the people generally consider that the 
preachers are “eating mission rice.” 

The Lord who “ hath ordained that they who preach the Gospel 
should live of the Gospel” hath also “ made of one blood all nations 
of men for to dwell on the face of the earth.” While, therefore, we 
have Scriptural warrant for using the Lord’s money to support His 
servants we have no such warrant for the discrimination between 
foreign and native preachers and contributions, which is implied 
when we speak of the preachers as foreign missionaries and native 
assistants, and of the contributions as foreign money and _ native 
contributions. The same considerations which justify the appoint- 
ment and support of the foreigner as a missionary justify the 
appointment and support of the native as an evangelist, and 
whenever a discrimination is made between the two, simply because 
of nationality, it is sure to make trouble. Is it not a fact that the 
evils which are said to be due to the use of mission funds in support- 
ing native preachers are for the most part the result of treating 
these men as assistants and employées instead of welcoming them as 
co-workers and brethren ? 

There are many reasons which might be given to show that it 
is the duty of the native Church to support native preachers, 
especially when they are acting as pastors ; but the right of native 
preachers to be supported from the Lord’s bounty is one question, 
aud the duty of the native Church to contribute to their support is 
another. 

It is also well to bear in mind that the duties and responsibili- 
ties of an evangelist are different from the duties and responsibilities 
of a pastor, and the reasons which would justify the use of foreign 
contributions to support a man as an evangelist would not justify 
his full support as a pastor by the same means. In fact when a man 
accepts a call to be pastor of a particular chureh* it becomes the 
duty of that chureh to provide for his support, and contributions 
to the pastor’s salary are of the nature of assistance to the Church. 
It is possible that different views of chureh polity may lead to a 
different conclusion ; but in practical work it will be found a safe 
principle to go on that the preacher is to look under God to that 
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organization which calls him or engages his services for his finan- 
cial support, whether the organization be a society, a mission, or a 
church. Whenever a man who has been appointed and supported 
by a mission accepts the pastoral charge of a church the duty of 
the mission to support him ceases as truly as it would if he were to 
accept an appointment under another society. The mission would 
not be expected to support him if he were to go as pastor toa 
church in connection with another mission ; why then support him 
when he is pastor of a church in connection with the mission ? 

The fact that it is the duty of each individual church to provide 
for the support of its pastor does not lessen the duty of the Church 
at large and of the mission as the agent of the Church to provide 
for the pastoral oversight of each individual church and the pastoral 
care of each individual. 

Every Christian is entitled to the benefits of pastoral aid, 
instruction and encouragement, and for these he is to render service 
in kind for his Master. God will accept a free-will offering of money 
as part of this service ; but the services of the faithful pastor can- 
not be computed on a money basis, and we have uo warrant in the 
Bible for accepting a money gift in lien of other service. We have 
Christ’s word for it that it is not the amount of the gift, but the 
ability and spirit of the giver, which determines the spiritual value 
of a financial offering (Luke ii. 1-4, see also 2 Cor. viii. 12.) Just 
as the poor widow who gave her all was more worthy of praise 
than the rich who gave of their superfluity (Revised version), so the 
small and poor congregation which gives all that it can to the 
support of the Gospel is more worthy of a pastor than the large and 
comparatively wealthy congregation which supports (?) itself by 
supplying the finances necessary to pay the salary of a pastor and 
other expenses of the church. 

It is the duty of the Church to provide for the necessities of 
those whom God has called to preach, and whenever any particular 
church does its duty in this respect it will be blessed. When we 
prevent the church from doing its duty by supplying them with 
a pastor at “mission expense” we prevent the blessing ; and when 
we withhold the assistanee to which their necessities and services 
entitle them we withhold the blessing which comes to the cheerful 
giver. We know what trouble it makes in the particular church 
when the wealthy members assume control and dictate as to the 
policy of the church because they contribute more to the finances of 
the church than their poorer but more spiritually-minded brethren. 
There have been cases in which particular congregations have 
endeavored to control the policy of the Chureh in view of their 
wealth; but they have found that they overrated their influence, or if 
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they have succeeded it has been to the detriment of the church. 
All these things go to show that financial ability is not the criterion 
by which to judge the progress of the Church, and that it is wrong 
to assume that only those churches are self-supporting which pay 
the salary of their pastors and other expenses connected with 
their particular church. 

Is it not true that a majority of our native churches are really 
self-supporting in that they are doing a work for the Lord which 
entitles them to all the benefits they receive from the care and over- 
sight of their pastors? The wife who keeps the house and prepares 
the food or sees to its preparation supports herself just as truly as 
the hnsband who provides the house and the raw material for food. 
So, too, the son who works for his father supports himself just as 
much as though he worked for another person and paid his father 
for his food, clothes and other expenses. More than this the son 
who does his duty in school is as worthy of support as he who does 
his duty in the field or shop. So, too, the church which does its duty 
in the way of working and praying for the progress of the Gospel 
is just as truly self-supporting as the church which pays the salary 
of its pastor. Even those churches which are patiently trying to 
learn their duty are in God’s eves self-supporting. 

This is not a mere quibble as to words, bat the statement of a 
fact which seems to have been overlooked by those who are calling 
for a greater degree of self-support when they really mean larger con- 
tributions. It may be a convenient, but it certainly is a misleading 
expression; for many a church may support its pastor in luxury 
and sit at ease in its elegantly furnished house of worship, con- 
gratulating itself that it is rich and increased with goods and has 
need of nothing, while God says it is wretched, and miserable, and 
poor, and blind, and naked. The Church was not organized to sup- 
port pastors and maintain houses of worship, but to make disciples 
of all nations and to teach them to observe all things whatsoever 
Christ has commanded, and the church which does these things is 
self-supporting. 

So far as contributions to the support of the Gospel are con- 
cerned the Church in China compares favourably with the Church 
in Christian lands when we consider the great poverty of the Chi- 
nese Christians. So when we say they might do more we are 
saying no more than could be truthfully said of all Christians. The 
same is true in regard to all branches of Christian enterprise ; and 
no one denies that the native Christians are wanting in aggressive- 
ness, independence and spiritual power. 

When children turn out badly it is in ninety-nine cases ont of a 
hundred the fault of the parents. The relation which we hold to- 
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wards the native Church is similar to that of parents to children, 
and as their ideas and practice in matters of their duties to their 
pastors and the Church at large are, for the most part, the result 
of our teaching and practice it would be well for us to first cast out 
the beams out of our own eyes before we undertake to cast ont the 
motes out of the eyes of the native Christians. Let us then begin 
our attempts at reform by humbly confessing our own responsibility 
for the evils we desire to remedy and admit, without palliation or 
excuse, that foreign boards, societies, missions and missionaries are 
responsible for the present condition of the native Church. 

Mistakes have been made in violation of the principles which 
justify the support of evangelists and the pastorate by contributions 
from foreign Christians : 

First, by employing men as evangelists without taking suffi- 
cient pains to see that they were called of God. 

Second, by settling men as pastors over congregations without 
waiting to ascertain either the williugness or ability of the people 
to support them. 

Third, by settling men in places where they were not wanted, 
instead of having them go from village to village till they found 
a place where the people were willing to receive and help sup- 
port them. 

It is just to say that these have not been wilfully done ; but 
are for the most part due to mistakes of jndgment; still they have 
been done; and because of this the Church and the cause of Christ 
have suffered. 

Churches and ministers have not been thoroughly instructed in 
their duty to, and dependence upon, God in all matters concerning 
ministerial support and pastoral supply and concerning the mutual 
and reciprocal duties of pastor and people, evangelists and the 
Church. 

Injury has been done to the native Church, because foreigners 
have undertaken to regulate and control its finances ; and injury is 
being done by the fact that so much emphasis is being laid upon 
financial ability as the measure of success and merit. Churches have 
been compelled to accept pastors at salaries fixed by the foreigners, 
and are now being called upon to strain every nerve to support these 
men on salaries which are entirely out of proportion to the ability 
of the people; and no matter how worthy the poor congregation, no 
matter how earnestly they are laboring for Christ, no matter 
how isolated or how important as a centre of Christian work is 
the position they occupy, the policy advocated by many would 
deprive these people of the help and guidance of a native pastor, 
unless they can pay a salary which has been fixed by the mission. 
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For we must face the fact that so long as the mission fixes 
the salary of those preachers which it supports, that salary will 
regulate the salary paid to pastors supported by the native con- 
tributions. 

Is it less injurious to the native Church to compel it to accept 
the pastoral care of a foreiguer supported entirely by foreign con- 
tributions than to allow it to chose a native pastor to whose support 
it contributes ever so little? Is it not the case that those congre- 
gations which are under the care of foreign missionaries as actual, 
if not nominal, pastors draw more money from mission funds for 
pastoral supply and pay less for the support of the Gospel than 
those which are under native pastors ? 

Does not the emphasis laid upon the duty of Christian giving, 
and calling it self-support, have a tendency to interfere with the 
development of spiritual activity which is the only thing which can 
make a Church truly self-supporting ? 

What is wanted in the native Church is spiritual power, not 
financial ability or prosperity. While it is true that spiritual power 
will promote Christian giving, as it does the other graces, it is un- 
safe and unwise to do anything which will even tend to make the 
people feel that they must pay for the blessings of the Gospel, for 
in so doing we shall defeat our purpose and instead of cultivating a 
liberal spirit we shall only confirm the mercenary spirit which the 
Chinese Christians have to fight against, 

The difficulty we have to contend with is not a financial one, 
but a spiritual one. The native Christians would do more in the way 
of contributions to the support of pastors and the spread of the 
Gospel, would pray more earnestly aud work more aggressively for the 
conversion of their fellow-countrymen if they were more spiritually- 
minded ; and if we desire to see an independent, aggressive and 
successful Church in China we must first of all pray for the out- 
pouring of the spirit, not only upon ourselves, not only upon the 
preachers, but upon the whole Church in China ; and while we work 
and plan for the growth of the Charch let us ever bear in mind that 
unless we have the blessing of the Holy Spirit, all our plans, all 
our efforts, even our prayers, will be in vain. 

It is in this spirit of faith in the promises of Christ and reli- 
ance upon the power of the Holy Spirit that the following sugges- 
tions are offered. Some. of them have been tried and found useful, 
others are based on principles which are generally accepted, others 
refer to the spirit in which we should work, while all are open to 

alteration to suit varying circumstances. 

First. 1t should be borne in mind that just as in the commer- 
cial world money is valuable chiefly as a medium of exchange, and 
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only when it is issued and stamped by the proper authorities, so in 
the spiritual world money is of value only when it is given and 
stamped with God’s approval as the free-will offering of a loving 
heart. We ought, therefore, to iustract the people to give, not 
because they want a pastor, or any other blessing, but becanse it 
is a duty that they owe to God, and that it will bring a blessing 
when it is done in the proper spirit, just as the performance of any 
other duty, and that it is as necessary to their spiritual growth and 
happiness as preaching and praying. 

Second. We should endeavor to be the supporters, not the 
employers, of those whom God has called to take part of this minis- 
try with us. At the same time as stewards of the Lord’s bounty 
we must endeavor to see that it is wisely, impartially and economic- 
ally administered, and for this reason we should take all possible 
precautions to assure ourselves that we are not supporting or 
calling those whom the Lord has not called. 

Third. It is not necessary that every congregation or company 
of Christians should have a pastor, evangelist, or paid preacher, to 
preach for them every Lord’s day ; neither is it necessary to have a 
house of worship, but the people can assemble in each other’s 
houses and take turns in conducting services. Some of us object to 
a form of service ; but it is much the same when Christians think 
that they cannot worship God acceptably without a preacher and 
a set sermon. Absence of formalism does not depend upon the 
absence of a prayer-book. 

Fourth. Native ministers should be treated more like minis- 
ters are treated in Christian lands. No mun should be settled as 
pastor or local evangelist until he has been called to do so by 
the people. This would not prevent natives of ability from engag- 
ing in evangelistic work, but it would keep them from stagnating 
(Jer. xlviii. 11), and sooner or later they would find a city, or a 
village, or a hamlet, where the people would invite them to stay 
and offer them substantial inducements for doing so. This is in 
accord with the spirit of Christ’s instructions to the seventy (Luke 
x. 3-12), and while it may cost more to pay travelling expenses of 
these men than it would to hire chapels it will be better for 
them physically, mentally and spiritually, and the Gospel will be 
preached over a rapidly widening area. 

Fifth. When a man is called to be pastor of a church or con- 
gregation the people should fix the amount of his emolument, not 
the mission ; and, when possible, contiguous congregations should 
unite in the call and let each receive such proportion of the pastor’s 
services as their circumstances may require. It might do to re- 
gulate this partly by the amount contributed to the pastor’s salary 
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by each congregation. When the Church or Churches cannot 
eontribute the full amount they should be at liberty to call on the 
mission for assistance. In such cases the mission should have the 
same rights to a portion of the preacher’s services as an evangelist 
as the churches do to his services as pastor. The mission should 
fix the maximum amount of aid given to each pastorate, preferably 
au certain percentage of his salary. It should also be anderstood 
that when a man resigns a pastoral charge the mission will not 
support him, unless he is appointed or accepted by the mission 
as an evangelist. 

Sixth. Let the Churches and congregations provide their own 
places of worship without calling on the mission. They cannot 
purchase or erect a building beyond their ability to keep in repair ; 
but where mission aid is invoked the result is apt to be a building 
beyond their need, and beyond their ability to keep up. 

Above all let us pray for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
upon evangelists, pastors and people, for unless they have this 
baptism all our labor will be in vain; but if they do have it the 
end we all desire wil! be speedily accomplished by such methods 
as the Spirit will lead them to employ. 

At the Conference in 1890 we ealled for 1000 men in five years. 
Our prayer was heard and answered. How much better it would 
have been if we had called on united Christendom to pray for the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon the Chinese Christians. What 
wonders He could aud would have accomplished while these recruits 
have been gathering. 

Let us confess that what China needs is not more foreign mis- 
sionaries, but more native Christians full of faith and the Holy 
Ghost, and let us pray that He may be poured out upon our native 
brothers and sisters, and by the time the new recruits have learned 
the language there will be need for them to help us gather such a 
harvest as will make the world wonder. We have been seeking 
this blessing for ourselves, let us seek it for others. God give us 
grace to pray and never faint. 





President Lincoln was once so impressed with the pecuniary advantages of 
missions that he sent a gift to a native missionary in the Marguesas Islands. An 
American ship had touched at one of the islands for supplies. The chief, to avenge 
an insult suffered many years before at the hands of unprincipled Peruvians, ordered 
the first mate, who had gone ashore, to be seized and dragged away for a cannibal 
feast. Kekela, a Hawaiian missionary on one of the islands, purchased this American’s 
freedom, giving to the chief a six-oared boat, which was prized highly and much need- 
ed in his missionary work. Others of the crew were saved by the family of Kekela, 
who made signs for them to return to their vessel. President Lincoln, learning the 
facts, and believing that the salvation of ship and cargo, as well as crew, was due to 
the missionary, sent Kekela as a thank-offering $500 in gold from his own purse. 









































Educational Department. 
Rev. Joun C. Freravson, Editor. 
Published in the interests of the ‘‘Educational Association of China. 
Notes on Experiments. 

‘ (Continued. ) 
BY PROF. W. M. HAYES. 


10. Mirage-—Under favorable atmospheric conditions this 
phenomenon will be found to occur much more frequently than is 
generally supposed. ‘Taking the cue from Ganot’s experiment of a 
sheet-iron box filled with charcoal the thought occurred that on a 
bright day in the early spring, when the air adjoining the south 
side of the house is much warmer than the surrounding atmosphere, 
the same phenomenou should be observed. ‘To test it a stake was 
placed about thirty feet from one corner of the house, a brick one, 
and about an inch south of the plane of the side mentioned ; the 
observer was then stationed at the further corner of the same side 
of the house, and after a few trials in adjusting the eye to the 
correct position the stake was seen as if double. A Chinese hat was 
then held with the button toward the plane of the wall; two hats 
were at once seen; the second being the inverted image. Romov- 
ing the object looked at to a greater distance will increase the 
distance between the direct and refleeted images, To make the 
subject clear to the students they should be required to draw a 
diagram illustrating the path of the light rays; in a majority of 
cases they will probably draw the normal at right angles to its true 
position. 

11. Boiling Water in a Paper Vessel.—Having folded a sheet 
of glazed letter paper, so as to form a small vessel about two and 
one-half inches square, suspend it, not by a thread from each 
corner, but by two rods running along parallel sides. In this way 
the points of support are increased and the vessel will sustain a 
greater weight of water. Next fill it half full or more with cold 
water and place a lighted spirit lamp beneath, taking care that the 
flame does not touch any part of the vessel not in contact with the 
water. In a short time the temperature of the latter will rise to the 
boiling point and can be kept at that without injury to the paper 
as long as may be desired. ‘To reason out for himself why the paper 
does not burn will be a profitable exercise for the student. 
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12. Apparent Contraction of Tigquids on First Contact with 
Heat.—Owing to the fact that the containing vessel is first expanded 
by the heat the level of the liquid is lowered and apparent contrac- 
tion isthus produced. For the same reason the true co-efficient of 
the expansion of liquids is not easy to obtain. In demonstrating 
this apparent contraction the experimenter often fails, because the 
capacity of the bulb used is too small in comparison with the bere of 
the capillary tube attached. If the bulb is large and the bore of the 
tube quite small then on each transfer of the bulb from a vessel of 
cold water to a hot liquid the sinking of the colored fluid contained 
in it will be seen. Care must be taken not to immerse the bulb in 
the hot liquid up to its junction with the thick glass of the tube. 

13. Convection Currents.—To form these, so that they may be 
regular and easily observed, is a matter sometimes of not a little 
difficulty. So many fortuitous elements, drafts of air, ete., affect 
the result, especially if the attempt is made with a large test tube 
according to most text books, that the experimenter grows conscien- 
tious over the loss of time and gives it up. ‘lo eusure success a 
flat-bottomed conical flask or bottle made of thin glass is required. 
Having filled it with water in which charcoal, sawdust or some 
light substance is suspended, the flame of the spirit lamp, reduced 
to a mere point, is applied at the centre of the base, and in a few 
minutes the currents are seen as theoretically they should appear. 

14. Freezing Water by Evaporation.—Leslie’s method of per- 
forming this experiment by means of a drop of water in a watch 
glass placed under the receiver of an air pump is interesting in that 
the class ean observe the gradual process of crystallization. The 
experiment is easy to make, provided the watch glass is well coated 
with lamp black on the concave side and isolated by a large cork 
from the plate on which the receiver rests, The vessel containing 
the sulphuric acid used as absorbent should be flat, so as to present 
a large surface of acid ; and the exhaustion should be effected as 
rapidly as possible without jarring the machine. When once little 
crystals are seen forming ou the outside of the drop of water the 
pump should be stopped. 

15. Stethoscope.—While these are not expensive, yet when a 
very serviceable one can be constructed cheaply it is well to teach 
pein students how to make one. For the receiver use a thistle 
funnel safety tube, broken ones (such as are usually found about 
laboratories) are better than good ones, provided the funnel is not 
broken. Join this by a small piece of rubber tubing to the middle 
stem of a I'-shaped tube such as are used in domonstrating inter- 
ference of sound. This T-shaped tube may be made of brass, tin or 
ary convenient metal, To each leg of the tube attach a piece of 
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India rubber tubing about eighteen inches long; and in the ends 
of the tubes fit small wooden tubulures to facilitate their insertion in 
the ear. With such an instrument the beating of the heart and 
the sounds of respiration are readily audible. 

16. Kunde’s Apparatus for determining the Velocity of 
Sound.—Glass tubing of the size usually recommended for this 
experiment is difficult to obtain at a moderate price, but I have 
found a tube three feet long and one inch in diameter to answer 
fully as well. Palverized cork charcoal will be found much 
superior to Lycopodium powder for showing the nodes; and a dry 
linen or coarse cotton cloth, well dusted with resin, will be found 
most satisfactory for exciting the vibrations. For the stoppers 
common corks are best. ‘he apparatus looks much better of course 
rigged out with brass mounting, but does not give any better 
results. 

17. Organ Pipes.—For class work purposes such as demon- 
strating the position of loops, nodes, ete., any one with a few 
carpenter’s tools can supply himself with pipes in his recreation hours, 
A very good one, two feet long and three inches square, can be made 
out of one-fourth inch deal boards. The mouth-piece which is fitted 
in the ceutre of the base passes into a small air chamber, the back of 
which is about one-half inch in height and the front as high again. 
The sloping surface forming the roof of this chamber should be 
smooth and slanting toward the lips of the pipe. In consequence of 
the shape of the air chamber the block which separates between it 
and the main pipe will be a trapezoid, not a triangle as sometimes 
represented. From the front surface of this trapezoid, when it is about 
one-half inch in thickness, take off a small shaving sufficient to allow 
the air to pass out of the air chamber and strike the beveled lips 
above. ‘The clearness of the note produced will depend much on the 
position of this lip, and in order to adjust it correctly the board of 
which it forms a part should be slipped in place and pushed back or 
forward until the correct position is found. After one has been made 
any good carpenter can construct as many as are needed and fit them 
with glass sides and other accessories. 

18. Chladni’s Figures.—To make these interesting figures take a 
pane of common window glass about ten inches square, file off one of 
the edges, so that it will not fray the bow too much, and cement the 
plate of glass firmly at the centre to a wooden support. When 
experimenting the support should be secured fast to a solid table, in 
order that no other motions may affect the vibrations of the plate, and 
care be taken that its surface be perfectly level. The surface of the 
plate, as well as the sand used, should also be dry. Even with the 

sharp edge of the plate rounded off the bow wears out rapidly, but 
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fortunately one made of horse hair stretched on a hardwood frame 
will answer equally well. 

19. Konig’s Resonators.—This is another piece of apparatus 
which the experimenter can make for himself; care must be taken, 
though, that it is made large enough to secure sufficient volume of 
sound. ‘The general shape can be seen from Ganot’s Physics, or 
from the # & 4% 3, fig. 13. A good size is two inches in diameter 
by four inches in height; by drawing out the end which receives 
the sound the height can be increased to six inches. Of the height 
one and three-fourth inches is taken up by the bell-shaped dome, at the 
top of which is a small tubulure; connecting this with an India 
rubber tube of any considerable length the sound is conveyed to the 
ear. The hole in the movable base which receives the sound is 
about five-eighths of an inch in diameter. Holding the resonator 
over the keys of an organ, the notes which it will strengthen are 
soon discovered. One of the above dimensions can be adjusted for 
F. G. and A. 

20. Manometric Flames.—For all who have apparatus for 
producing coal gas, or who live in ports where it is tu be had, the 
production of these flames involves no special difficulty. The miter 
or beveled wheels used to transfer the motion (see Fig. 69 of Chinese 
text-book referred to) can be replaced by two beveled wooden 
wheels working on each other by friction; a common funnel will 
make a good mouth-piece, and the construction of the rest of the 
apparatus affords no special difficulty. In many respects this is one of 
the most interesting experiments in sound, and furnishes entertain- 
ment as well as instruction to the students. The gas jet, which 
should only be large enough to admit an ordinary sized darning 
needle, affords a convenient means of producing sensitive flames. 
Having turned on the gas until the flame is a foot or more high ask 
several of the base singers to sound doin concert. On their doing 
so the flame will duck at once to about half its former height. Over 
the jet fit another tube in which there are several small holes 
to admit air, tie a piece of fine wire meshing over the top, and the 
apparatus is ready to produce singing flames. The flame being 
reduced to about an inch in height a selection of brass and iron 
tubing from two to six feet in length and of various sizes will, if 
raised and lowered over the flame, discourse beautiful music, or if 
these are not to be had, serviceable ones, eight to ten feet long and 
about an inch and a fourth in diameter, can be made out of old 
oil-cans by a native tinner, though I have not succeeded in producing 
any very pleasing sounds with these substitutes. In the production 
of the sensitive and singing flames both the mirror and mouth piece 
are of course discarded. 
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Notes and Items. 


AHE Educational Report of Hongkong for 1895, submitted to the 
ve Legislative Council by Dr. E. J. Eitel, Inspector of Schools and 
Head of the Education Department, is an interesting document. 

It shows that a total of 236 schools with an enrolment of 10,721 
scholars have been at work during the year. Of this large number 
of schools only 15 are wholly maintained and controlled by the 
government, while 106 are mission schools, which are subsidized by 
the government on the basis of grants-in-aid, and the remaining 113 
schools are entirely independent of government, being controlled by 
private parties. This large amount of educatiorval work is carried on 
at a very small expense, for the average cost of each scholar under 
instruction in the government departmental schools was $5.64 and 
in the mission schools $3.60. The education given in these schools 
is largely confined to the teaching of the Chinese classical language 
supplemented in the mission schools by Christian teaching. While 
Dr. Eitel gives a just value to ordinary Chinese classical teaching, 
because it has a considerable educative value in the use of a dead 
language and also bacause the Chinese classics are powerful exponents 
of a comparatively pure code of ethics, yet he turns heavy guns of 
cirticism upon it. “This system of teaching . . .. limits the 
mental and moral vision to the horizon which confined the mind of 
Confucius twenty-four centuries ago, cramps the intellect, stunts the 
growth of moral feeling and bends the will into antagonism to every- 
thing non-Chinese.” Such teaching is “happily balanced by the 
teaching of Christianity and by the spirit of modern civilization.” It 
is further pointed out that one great difficulty in the way of giving a 
European education in the English language is that there are 
“neither books nor methods nor organization suitable for the mass 
of Chinese children.” This is a difficulty felt seriously by all our 
schools which are teaching English throughout China. The ideas 
which are suitable for a foreign child of six or seven years are by no 
means suited to the advancement of a Chinese pupil of from ten to 
fifteen years of age who begins the study of English. Much valuable 
time is wasted in the acquiring of words which are of no value to the 
Chinese pupil and only tend to confuse his thoughts. However, in 
spite of the difficulties in the way, the government is determined in 
future to stimulate English rather than Chinese education. H. E. 
Governor Robinson last year expressed the opinion before the Council 
“that too much attention had been hitherto paid to purely Chinese 
subjects. With a view therefore of promoting a more general know- 
ledge of English amongst the Chinese the government proposes in 
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future to subsidize only those schools in which special attention is 
paid to the teaching of the English language and modern subjects. 
It is hoped that this will tend to educate the rising generation of 
Chinese to more enlightened views and ideas and to dispel the 
ignorance and blind superstition which have proved and are still 
proving such a stumbling-block to the promotion of their moral and 
physical well-being.” This seems to be a very wise decision, and will 
doubtless necessitate immediate steps being taken to prepare suitable 
text-books for Chinese such as have already been prepared in India 
for the use of local schools. We know of no one more competent to 
undertake the preparation of such text-books than Dr. Eitel, and 
shall await with interest the results of his labors. Hougkong being 
under English control, and yet having such a large Chinese population, 
has always taken the initiative in all matters of educational progress, 
and from it we must expect in future continued advancement under 
the able leadership of the experienced and talented inspector. 


It is to be hoped that the committees appointed by the last 
Triennial Meeting on Terminology will set to work at once and give 
us the results of their united attention to this vexed and vexing 
subject. Already “of making many books there has been no end,” 
and in these books many different systems have been used. One of 
the first things to be done is to bring all existing terms together into 
a comparative table. These ought then all to be compared with the 
Chinese terms used in Japanese works and also whenever possible with 
the commercial terms used by the Customs. Such a list ought then to 
be carefully studied and some term chosen from the list, or, where all 
are obviously of no use, an entirely new term suggested. This means 
a great deal of labor, but it will be well spent and will be of great 
value to future book makers. After a decision has been reached it 
would be easy to change the terms in all previous books which have 
been stereotyped or have wooden blocks, and thus bring them into 
uniformity. Some new sciences, such as bacteriology, will need a new 
set of terms de novo, for nothing has yet been translated, and in others, 
such as organic chemistry, something better must be invented than a 
clumsy transliteration of English sounds. We shall be glad to hear 
that these committees are alive and proposing to work. We have 
had enough in the past of talk on this question, and are now anxious 
for something to be done. 


We are pleased to learn that the editor of the Chung Si Kiao 
Hwei Pao proposes to establish an Educational Department in connec- 
tion with his excellent magazine. He desires items relating to the 
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religious tone and influence of schools or to the application of modern 
methods of teaching and solicits contributions from those who are 
engaged or interested in educational work. This new undertaking 
ought to commend itself to all educators and ought to be supported. 
While expecting to make our own plans for permanent literature in 
Chinese all members of the Educational Association ought to encour- 
age this new attempt. The more that can be done to spread the 
knowledge of the possibility of something better than the dry husks of 
Chinese classical literature, the sooner will be the emancipation and 
evangelization of China. All contributions intended for insertion 
ought to be sent to Rev. EK. T. Williams, 14 Miller Road, Shanghai. 


There can be no doubt that pupils in our schools generally have a 
greater aversion to Chinese studies than to English or scientific 
studies. Some are inclined to the view that the reason for this can 
be found in the greater labor and drudgery which the committing to 
memory of long passages daily requires. In other words, it would 
be set down to the natural human depravity which seeks to do as 
little as possible. ‘This, however, does not solve the problem, for 
often pupils are found who need to be continually urged to diligence 
in Chinese studies, who at the same time are most diligent in other 
classes. Another more plausible reason which seems to be more true 
to the circumstances is that the difference lies in the personnel and 
methods of the teachers themselves. Our teachers of English and 
science have had training, aud seek to interest their pupils as well as 
instruct them. Pupils like them, and are eager to do well the work 
which they assign. On the contrary our ordinary Chinese teachers 
trust to the awe and fear which they can impress upon their pupils. 
Low talking, the liberal use of the ferrule and plenty of reviling are 
their stock methods. They seek to force their pupils to learn, and 
thus stir up rebellion. If they also could use tact and wisdom in 
interesting their pupils they could easily stir them to earnest work. 
Pupils come to our schools primarily for a Western education, and 
any Chinese teacher whois able to bring them also to diligence in 
Chinese studies must be liked by them and be able to attract, more 
than to rule. 


G. A. Stuart, M.D. (Harv.), Dean of the Medical School of 
Nanking University, has in course of preparation a text-book on 
“ Bacteriology,” designed for the use of medical classes. This science 
has made so many discoveries as to have practically revolutionized 
many medical theories. Its first introduction to Chinese pupils will 
help to modernize their medical literature and to bring them into 
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touch with the new and advancing thought of the West. 
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We under- 


stand that this new book is ouly the beginning of a series of others 
on allied subjects brought down to date aud in agreement with the 


latest scientific facts. 


By a two-thirds vote of the entire membership the last Wednes- 
day in May has been settled on as the date of the Triennial Meeting 


instead of the first Wednesday as heretofore. 


At the same time 


the Executive Committee has been increased from three to five 
members, Miss L. A. Haygood and Rev. J. A. Silsby being elected 


as the additional members. 





Correspondence, 


MR. REID'S FOURTH REPORT. 
To the Editor of 


‘THe CHINESE RECORDER.” 


Dear Sir: We have just been read- 
ing with great interest the fourth 
report of Mr. Reid, telling us of his 
progress in the work of the mission 
to the higher classes of China. This 
work, like all the other kinds, is 
hedged about with difficulties pecu- 
liar to it. It requires prolonged 
patience, nice discrimination, a 
wide knowiedge of official habits 
and modes of thought and a care- 
ful attention to many wearisome 
details. Although we cannot help 
feeling dubious as to the possibility 
of any general regeneration of the 
official classes, yet surely it is a 
great deal that an intelligent mis- 
sionary has been able to meet per- 
sonally one hundred and fifty men 
of rank, numbering amongst them 
some of the highest officials of the 
empire. And at these interviews 
they have listened to wholesome 
words concerning imperatively need- 
ed reforms, and not seldom also 
have heard the Gospel story. 

If this old empire hangs together 


there will have to be such a series 
of political and industrial and 
religious revolutions (peaceful and 
gradual let us hope) as would 
cause a cold horror to creep over 
the souls of some of the aged and 
conservative statesmen in Peking. 
But as the dawn for these great 
changes is breaking, Mr. Reid may 
soon find many more doors opened 
to his effort, for the Chinese officials 
will, in the midst of this breaking 
up of the old ice, feel their helpless- 
ness more and more keenly. Then, 
too, should Mr. Reid succeed in 
creating a favorable impression re- 
garding missions in their minds 
the work of the missionary body 
will be furthered more or less all 
over the empire. 

We think Mr. Reid’s purpose to 
extend his work to provincial offi- 
cials temporarily in the capital a 
very wise one. 

Many an official would gladly 
make or receive calls when out of 
office and away from home, which 
he could hardly accept if in active 
life. 

It is a remarkable fact that Mr. 
Reid has succeeded in getting a 
friendly letter from the governor 




















of Shantung, who has been hitherto 
bitterly anti-foreign. 

Mr. Reid’s literary work has 
covered a wide field. He has pre- 
pared in Chinese “The Peaceful 
Solution of the Missionary Problem,” 
“The Wise Policy as to Loans,” 
“The Reform for China’s Corrup- 
tion” and many other documents. 
One of the censors has twice me- 
morialized the throne in regard to 
the paper called “The Peaceful 
Solution of the Missionary Prob- 
lem.” 

In regard to Mr. Reid’s report 
one cannot but be struck with the 
moderation and self-control with 
which he writes. He frankly dis- 
cusses the difficulties and the un- 
certainties that hang about his 
work. His plans are in brief, to cul- 
tivate social relations with officials 
and other men of influence, with a 
view to inducing them to show a 
more friendly spirit towards Christ- 
ianity and towards all reform. His 
methods for furthering this consist 
in personal interviews, dissemina- 
tion of Christian and _ scientific 
literature and preparation of special 
letters. Surely this is a good work 
that calls for sympathy and prayers 
and financial support from the 
missionary body. 

We notice the rigid economy 
which Mr. Reid practices in his 
personal expenses ; his account for 
food for six mouths being $21.00 
gold. We note also that from Oct. 
to April he has devoted $289.68 gold 
from his own salary to his work. 

During the six months Mr. Reid 
has found time to do a good deal 
of missionary work along the re- 
gular lines in connection with the 
Presbyterian and Congregational 
Missions in Peking. Any who feel 
like subscribing to Mr. Reid’s work 
can send funds to his account to 
the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank 
at Shanghai, or to Brown Brothers, 
59 Wall Street, New York city, 
De AOs ak. 

P. D. B. 


1896. ] CORRESPONDENCE, 


SCRIPTURE ONOMATOLOGY, 
0 the Editor of 
“Tue CHINESE RECORDER.” 
The Transliteration of Scripture 


Names in Chinese. 


I think no better representation 
of Mare (Mapk) could be found 


than Ming 4%. 
Luc (Ueve Lux) Liang ae 
There are some incongruities in 
Dr. Gregory’s proposed ‘‘ equiva- 
lents” given in the RecorpER for 
August of last year. 
Deca polis je FB. 
Amphi polis ditto, 
Nea polis je Fi. 
Abra(m)ham fx. 
Rama $% FB. 
Aram Tt Be 
Zerubbabel (5, ff. 
Babylon we tz - 
Moloch J %. 
{ Melchi- Fe Fk. 


> 


Ueedek pa 
Zadok di 


Sadducee Zz 7. 
Lao dicea fe 22 
Theophilus i fay. 
Timothy $¥. 
(Dioe F<. 
‘Urephes te HEE. 

Trophimus gE it , 

Tryphena + HE. 

Hosea {oy Py: 

Je sus fig. 

Jesus J. 

Ur vah i. 

Eli jah LI EE. 

Eli zabeth BE Fi. 

Eli azar WH HR. 

[e] Lfkazarus x Be. 

If such variety of syllabization 
occurs among New Testament speci- 
mens merely, what would be the 
confusion discovered when the 
complete nomenclature of Old and 
New ‘Testaments is presented? 
Etymology has been ignored. 


bs id 
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Syllables were originally separate 
words. When inflections are re- 
moved and finals are restored, 
when inserted and affixed letters | 
and r are rejected and when pre- 


fixed sibilants are retained or re-’ 


jected according to the analogy of 
Chinese, then Chinese, Hebrew, 
Greek and Latin are found to 
agree in sound AND sense. 

Syllables and words are found 
to be identical. 

Yy pronounced with sibilant is 
gzh csh gz cs &. 

d pronounced with sibilant is 
dzh tsh dz ts ¢. 

Gzh dzh are prononnced alike ; 
esh tsh also, hence interchange in 
Hebrew. 

Would not Dam JF or fil FF 
best represent Adam ? 

So thought Arab, Persian and 
Turk in the T‘ang dynasty. 

Does not fe naturally occur for 
Seth ? 

Would not Sf, a greater than 
Tao Kuang, stand for Noah. 

Albeit mythology does not cor- 
roborate it, it may yet be found that 
= and $€ are uone other than 
Noah and Shem. 


Eber over # are nearer related 
than 7% {ff 3K. 

Abram is fi] % , Isaac is &, 
Jacob is He. 

No better “ equivalents” for the 
Strong One, and the Living One can 


be found than 4 Jj & fj and 


Chinese ideographs have not 
grown with the living speech, hence 
the impossibility of writing their 
mother tongue with these anti- 
quated symbols. 

Chinese dissyllables, many of 
which are simply the same sound 
doubled, show this when an attempt 
is made to write in the character, 
e.g. tong-si, thing;  li-liang, 
strength; si-siang, think; en- 
kuang, grace; iong-kuang, iong-iao, 
kuang-hnei, liang-kuang, light. 
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“Scripture Onomatology,” 

by KE. Flecker, M.A. : 

* Evolution of Chinese Lan- 

guage,” by J. Edkins, 
D.D. i te a 

“Kvolation of Hebrew Lan- 

guage” 

Dr. Edkins gives the ovata 
sounds and meanings. 

Mr. Flecker shows how 
translators of the Hebrew 
Greek dealt with the problem. 

GEORGE PARKER. 





are indispensable. 


the 
into 





REPLY TO DR. WHITING. 
To the Editor of 
“Tue CHINESE RECORDER.” 


Dear Sir: A careful reading of 
the letter of Dr. Whiting in the 
June number of the REcorRDER on 
Appeals to the Civil Power has 
impressed me with the sincere and 
kindly spirit of your esteemed 
correspondent, but has failed to 
convince one of the solidity of his 
reasoning. In questions of duty 
on the mission field I am _ com- 
pelled to look with mistrust on all 
arguments based on what is sup- 
posed to be a difference between 
the circumstances of the mission- 
aries of the New Testament and 
those in which we work. The 
Bible, as has been pointed out 
before, presents itself to us as a 
complete guide-book for all times 
and all cireumstances. It is “ given 
by inspiration of God . that 
the man of God may be perfect, 
thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works.” 

When, therefore, Dr, Whiting 
says that the “question of running 
away” is modified by the fact that 
many of our modern missionaries are 
married men he seems to overlook 
the fact that the command of our 
Lord to flee was given to the twelve 
apostles, most, if not all, of whom 
were married, and who took their 
wives with them in the broad 

















work for the world (1. Cor. ix. 5.) 
When he speaks of the amount 
of property in the hands of the 
modern missionary as a reason for 
not complying with this command 
to flee he appears to leave out of 
view the significant circumstance 
that the primitive missionaries, who 
held so little property and were 
ever ready to forsake all that they 
held, achieved results and obtained 
blessings which the modern mission- 
ary, with his large properties, 
scarcely knows. Let us not forget 
the well-known story of Thomas 
Aquinas and the Pope. “Thomas,” 
said the Pope, pointing to the riches 
in the Vatican, “the successors of 
St. Peter cannot say as he said, 
“Silver and gold have I none.” 
“True,” replied Aquinas, “neither 
can they say to the lame man, Rise 
up and walk.” 

In our study of the Bible we 
must also be careful not to put 
into the text anything which the 
Holy Spirit has not put there. The 
words which Paul spoke about the 
magistrates in Philippi were, “‘ They 
have beaten us openly, uncondemn- 
ed, being Romans, and have cast 
us into prison; and now do they 
thrust us out privily? Nay verily ; 
but let them come themselves and 
fetch us out.” Dr. Whiting sees in 
these words “a threat,” which he 
expresses as follows: “If you do 
not come and bring us out and set 
us right before the citizens of 
Philippi we will report the case 
to the proper authorities.” I fail 
to see this threat in Paul’s words. 
All that he said was that, if the 
magistrates did not come and fetch 
him and Silas out of prison they 
would remain in prison. This was 
sufficient. The result of their re- 
maining where they were is plainly 
indicated in Acts xxv. 16,17. In 
due time they would have been 
brought before a Roman governor 
for trial, and then the outrageous 
conduct of the magistrates would 
have been exposed. As innocent 
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prisoners Paul and Silas were en- 
titled to a public acquittal. If the 
magistrates would grant this, very 
well; if not, the prisoners would 
await their trial, hoping to obtain 
justice then. I do not see how the 
words of Paul can be fairly con- 
strued to mean more than this. 

In this whole matter of “appealing 
to the proper authorities” I am 
further unable to see how the 
different views which Dr. Whiting 
holds can be reconciled. He argues 
that it is the bounden duty of a 
missionary to report to the Minister 
or Consul of his government those 
infractions of the treaties which 
injure him. It is the intention of 
the treaties, he says, that the mis- 
sionary should do this, and as the 
treaties belong to those “ordinances 
of man” to which we are commanded 
by the apostles of Christ to submit 
ourselves we should comply with 
their intention. ‘“ How can we 
reconcile our actions with the in- 
junctions of the apostles,” asks Dr. 
Whiting, ‘if we refuse to follow 
these directions?” According to 
this it is a solemn obligation resting 
on a missionary to report to his 
government the dirturbances which 
are in violation of treaty rights. 

And yet, in a most important 
class of these disturbances, Dr. 
Whiting holds that it is best in 
general not to report to Consul 
or Minister the violations of the 
treaties. If there be one infraction 
of treaty right which more than 
another touches the heart of the 
true missionary it is the persecu- 
tious which fall on the native Christ- 
ians. The primitive missionaries 
thought more of the welfare of 
their converts than of their own. 
“The good shepherd giveth his 
life for the sheep.” “ Being affec- 
tionately desirous of you we were 
willing to have imparted unto 
you not the Gospel of God only, 
but also our own souls.” Now 
as to the native converts, Dr. 
Whiting quotes from Dr, Nevius: 
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“Bitter and unjust as the treat- 
ment has been, which our Christians 
have often received, it is a grow- 
ing opinion here that the best 
weapons with which to meet this op- 
position are Christian patience and 
forbearance, and that the surest 
victory, and the one which will 
be followed by the best results, is 
that of overcoming evil with good. 
We are less and less disposed to 
appeal to the civil power on behalf 
of our people, except is extreme 
cases.” Dr. Whiting adds, “With 
the sentiments expressed by Dr. 
Nevius I heartily concur.” Now 
here are many serious infractions 
of the treaties which Dr. Whiting 
does not think it the duty of a 
missionary to report to Consul or 
Minister ; why then does he argue 
that the failure to report infractions 
of the treaties is a violation of the 
“ ordinance ” appointed by God ? 

I venture to think that Dr. Whit- 
ing is close to the true mark in his 
expression of sympathy with Dr. 
Nevius, and that he is wrong in 
his argument. Laws and treaties 
are indeed those ordinances to 
which we should submit ourselves, 
as far as they are not inconsistent 
with God’s Word. But, when men 
injure us in violation of the or- 
dinance it by no means follows 
that it is our duty to report the 
injury to the civll power. If a 
man is offended at the truth I 
preach, and slaps me in the face, 
he has violated the “ ordinance of 
man.” Is it my duty, therefore, 
to report him to the government 
which enacted the ordinance? Nay. 
“Whosoever shall smite thee on 
the .right cheek turn to him the 
other also.” 

All missionaries agree, I pre- 
sume, as to the value of good treaties 
and good laws, for which we give 
thanks to God. All missionaries 
hold that the civil power is ordain- 
ed of God, and we should be sub- 
ject to it. To say that in our 
mission work there is a sphere of 
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movement and of speech, which is 
independent of the civil power, is 
not to imply that there is in it 
anything antagonistic to the civil 
power. On the contrary, the whole 
work is a support to the powers 
that be. Neither is it to imply 
that the missionary, if he violate 
any just law, is not amenable to 
the representative of his govern- 
ment. He is amenable. But the 
statement does imply the high and 
important truth that the work of 
the missionary bears a relation to 
the civil government widely dif- 
ferent from that which is borne 
by the work of the merchant, or the 
mining engineer. The missionary 
has come to this land under a 
command from Jesus Christ, the 
Lord of heaven and earth, which 
bids him go forward and preach 
the Gospel to every creature. When 
an open door is set before him he 
is bound to enter in and proclaim 
the glad-tidings of pardon and life 
to perishing men, whether the 
civil power favor, or whether it 
forbid. In this, his duty rests on 
considerations which do not affect 
the merchant. 

No command from the throne of 
heaven bids the merchant move out 
from the treaty port to the interior 
of China. Where the civil govern- 
ment tells him he may trade he 
trades; he does not go beyond. 
And because he moves or stays at 
the behest of the civil power it 
is right and just that he claim 
protection of that power. But how 
is it with the missionary, who does 
not move or stay at the command 
of the civil government? With 
what propriety, with what fairness, 
can he claim protection as the 
merchant does? Or, if he claim 
this protection, if he put himself 
on the same footing with the mer- 
chant in his relation to govern- 
ment, how can he refuse to obey the 
government in regard to his move- 
ments just as the merchant obeys? 
And if he move or stay at the 
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command of his Consul or Minister 
what becomes of his loyalty to his 
King on high ? 

Here then is the gravity of the 
position taken by Dr. Whiting and 
those who favor appeals to the 
civil power. They make the mission- 
ary, in his movements on the field, 
subject to Ministers and Consuls 
just as the merchant is. The lan- 
guage of Dr. Whiting is explicit. 
“We are placed,” he says, “ under 
Ministers and Consuls, who are 
appointed to manage the affairs of 
their fellow-citizens in accordance 
with the provisions of the trea- 
ties ;” and therefore ‘in common 
with other citizens” we ‘may pro- 
perly claim” protection. The same 
position is taken by the Rev. Dr. 
S. L. Baldwin, formerly a mission- 
ary to China, in a paper read last 
January at a conference of the 
representatives of the Foreign Mis- 
sion Boards in the United States 
and Canada, held in the city of 
New York. Dr. Baldwin says: “So 
far as the missionary is concerned he 
stands in the same relation to go- 
vernment as any other citizen.... 
His proper position may be express- 
ed in these words: I am a citizen 
of the United States. I have the 
same right to preach the Gospel 
as my neighbour has to sell cotton 
goods or to purchase tea. I claim 
the protection of the government 
in the legitimate calling in which I 
am engaged.” 

Now if Dr. Whiting and Dr. 
Baldwin submit the above state- 
ments to their government they 
must not be surprised if the govern- 
ment replies, “ You claim that 
missionaries are on the same foot- 
ing as merchants and are entitled 
to the same protection. Such being 
the case missionaries must obey 
the orders of Ministers and Con- 
suls just as merchants do. You 
must not move beyond the limits 
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which the government officials pre- 
scribe.” And this is exactly the 
reply which the governments of the 
United States and Great Britain 
have already practically made. As 
I pointed out in my first letter 
Consuls have already in certain 
cases issued orders to missionaries, 
informing them to what points they 
may go and from what points they 
must withdraw; and it is with 
regret I add, some missionaries who 
think it right to claim protection 
of government are found ready 
to disobey these orders of govern- 
ment—a very inconsistent course, 
to say the least. 

From all this difficulty the ex- 
ample of the New Testament mis- 


sionaries gives deliverance. In 
their movements on the mission 


field they asked no protection of 
the civil power ; they accepted no 
orders from it. Whether they went 
forward, or whether they withdrew, 
they had but one guide, the Holy 
Spirit, the ever present Executor 
of Christ, their King; they sought 
but one protection, that which 
comes from Him who is seated at 
the right hand of the Majesty on 
high. Dr. Whiting thinks that the 
modern missionary who declines to 
appeal to the civil power has reach- 
ed this conclusion by “a narrow 
exposition” of his Bible. May T 
ask whether the narrow view is 
not that which places the mis- 
sionary “under Ministers and 
Consuls,” so that he is restricted 
in his movements “in common 
with other citizeus” by these of- 
ficials ? Is not the broad view that 
which leaves him to be guided by 
the Holy Spirit alone? ‘ Where 
the Spirit of the Lord is there is 
liberty.” 


Respectfully yours, 
M. H. Houston. 
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John Chinaman, his Ways and Notions, 
by Rev. G. Cockburn, M.A., formerly 
of Ichang. Edinburgh: J. Gardner 
Hitt. 

Although it cannot be said that 
this book adds anything to our 
knowledge either of the Chinese peo- 
ple or their institutions, yet it has 
merits which ought to win for it an 
appreciative reception. In_ little 
more than pp. 200 the author 
gives us what will be recognized as 
a fairly faithful picture of the 
typical Chinese amidst his every- 


day surroundings. He _ writes 
throughout as one who knows. 


Having looked at things Chinese 
with his own eyes he tells us what 
he has observed with the directness 
and clearness which proves a prac- 
tised pen. The reader is not irri- 
tated and “tripped up” by such 
pit-falls as are sometimes found in 
books of this class, and which occur 
in connection with the use of the 
terms “if” and “perhaps.” Facts, 
rather than opinions or theories, are 
here represented. While never 
blind to the faults of the Chinese 
there is, on the part of the writer, 
an evident sympathy with them 
which is not so common as it ought 
to be. He sees the good in them 
and the capacity which they have 
for attaining yet higher good. In 
some few instances Mr, Cockburn 
has fallen into error, probably as a 
consequence of regarding the Ichang 
man as in everything representative 
of the Chinese man. Thus, for ex- 
ample, he tells us that, “with the 
partial exception of the dragon no 
animal, real or supposititious, is wor- 
shipped by the Chinese;” he over- 
looks the fact that both the fox 
and some kinds of snakes are wor- 
shipped in the north and also insome 
parts of Central China. Dr. Ross, of 
Moukden, has stated that the most 


‘conspicuous temple in that city is 


dedicated to the fox-god, and Dr. 
H. M. Woods has given witness 
to the snake worship practised in 
Ts‘ing-kiang-p‘u. This, however, is 
a small matter, comparatively, and 
scarcely takes anything from the 
value of a book that we have 
no hesitation in warmly recom- 
mending. We must give expres- 
sion to our regret that Mr. Cock- 
burn employs the strange and most 
objectionable term ‘“ Chinaman,” 
The word “Chinese” is just as easy 
to write, and it is every way a 
better word. We do not say 
‘ America man,” or “Britain man ;” 
why then say “Chinaman?” 


> 


s. 





Ie ¢ BY. Important Doctrines of the 
Bible in 100 questions and answers, 
with several hundred Scripture-quota- 
tions given in full. Kwan-hwa. 109 
leaves (Kung-pao size) on white Chi- 
nese paper. By Pastor P. Kranz. 
Sold at 25 cents (7.e., a little under 
cost price) per copy. At the American 
Presbyterian Mission Press, Shanghai. 
This is a Catechism of Christian 

Doctrine, divided into three main 
divisions (4%). Each begins with 
a thesis, which is printed in bold 
type, and further sub-divided into 
sections (#2), which elaborate the 
subject. Each proposition, which 
is put in question form, is supported 
by Scripture quotations printed in 
full with references to the places 
quoted from. 

Section I (which may be regarded 
as a sample of the whole) takes as 
its subject Sin and its Punishment. 
Then follow questions dealing with 
the truths related to it, as the law 
gives a knowledge of sin: the Ten 
Commandments ; The purport of the 
Law ; On searching out our own sin ; 
What is sin? The origin of sin, 
and the result of sin. 
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Other truths are similarly dealt 


with in later sections, and the 
Apostles’ Creed is given in full and 
explained. 


The salient points in question and 
answer are indicated by inverted 
commas placed beside the character 
or expression containing them. 
This arrangement, while it disfigures 
the page, calls attention to the 
part considered the most important 
by the author. 

It is written in Mandarin (§ 
ff) throughout, and we would 
suggest that when this edition is 
exhausted that parts of it be 
revised with a view to the improve- 
ment of the style in some places. 

The work is not intended to take 
the place of oral teaching, but to 
supply evangelists and teachers with 
a hand-book which they can fill out 
with illustrations and examples from 
Scripture experience and daily life. 

In the explanation of the pas- 
sage, He descended into hell, the 
statement is made that Jesus went 
to the place of the souls of the dead 
to preach the Gospel ; and that this 
clearly reveals to us that we may 
hope that He not only wishes to save 
those now living, but also those who 
formerly had not heard the Gospel 
Ot fF 2 & AT De 
my el Ib 
He BA Wy Oh ie A 

EW RA MS 
33 Tin A&E A\). In proof of 
this the famous passage I. Pet. iii, 
18-20 is partially quoted with some 
alterations. Had the passage been 
given in full we think it would 
have cast sufficient light upon the 
subject to suggest a different ex- 
egesis. It seems clear that the 
human soul of Christ did not preach 
to the once disobedient spirits. 
Further that they were disobedient 
in the times of Noah during the 120 
years of his ministry when, as we 
gather from the apostles’ second 
Epistle (IT. Pet. ii. 5), he preached 
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righteousness to them. During 
this time the Spirit of God strove 
with men (Gen. vi. 3), and in this 
passage the Son of God is said to 
have preached “ by the Spirit.” So 
that the spirits who were in pri- 
son when Peter wrote were those 
whose sins and impenitence brought 
down the judgment of God in the 
Deluge ; but in the long suffering 


of God His Son, by the Spirit, 


preached rightcousness to them 
through Noah. Perhaps further 


consideration may lead to a re- 
casting of this section in future 
editions. 

With this exception, so far as we 
have examined the work, we can 
recommend it and wish it a wide 
circulation and usefulness, 


F. W. Bauer. 


A String of Chinese Peach Stones, by W. 
ARTHUR Cornaby. London : Charles H. 
Kelly. (May be had at Presbyterian 
Mission Press. Price $4.50). 

A characteristic feature of mo- 
dern literature is the importance 
attached, by many of the best writ- 
ers, to the lives of ordinary people. 
In the joys and sorrows, hopes and 
fears, trials and difficulties of lives 
which frequently have not risen 
above a_ respectable mediocrity, 
there has been found a human in- 
terest that was wanting in “ the fate 
of heroes and the fall of kings.” And 
of all the many lessons that are 
being learnt from the common feli- 
cities or afflictions of ordinary life 
one of the most important is how 
the humblest and commonest earth- 
ly lot may have its horizon widened 
by an outlook into things unseen 
and eternal. In the book before 
us Mr. Cornaby presents many of 
the common tragedies of Chinese 
daily life and makes clear to the 
sympathetic reader the manner in 
which satisfaction can be afforded 
to the soul-hunger of a people 
generally supposed to be very ma- 
terialistic. And yet to those who 
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are satisfied with nothing less than 
the significant ‘“ pointers” of his- 
toric catastrophes much matter of 
interest will be found in the thread 
on which the ‘peach stones” are 
strung; for, as the author points out 
in his introduction, his “object has 
not been to attempt anything like 
a novel, but by means of a series 
of character sketches, in which the 
details are drawn from life, to pic- 
ture the normal village life of Cen- 
tral China, to describe some leading 
incidents in the earlier Taiping Re- 
bellion, and to indicate how Chi- 
nese character may be modified 
under the changes which come, and 
must come, even in ‘the changeless 
East.’ ” 

Mr. Cornaby was fortunate at 
the outset of his residence in 
China to gain a Chinese friend of 
his own age, a young man of more 
than ordinary intelligence and com- 
municativeness—a walking ency- 
clopedia of anecdote, who had been 
school-boy, “house-boy,” colporteur’s 
assistant, a partner in a little firm, 
pottery painter and opium smoker. 
‘“‘ A serious illness,” says Mr. Corna- 
by, “having destroyed the opium 
craving he came to live under my 
roof, accompanying me in my 
journeys, and our companionship 
(yes, we plied our chop-sticks to- 
gether for a long time) only ceased 
when I buried him—and buried a 
bit of my heart with him.” But in 
the helpfulness of the author’s friend 
we must not forget the author. The 
first perusal of Mr. Cornaby’s book 
shows that the work has the stamp 
of genius; but when we remember 
that Carlyle puts genius down 
as the capacity for taking pains 
we recognise how painstaking the 
author has been in cultivating the 
acquaintance of his story-telling 
friend, in noting all he heard, in 
reading Chinese story and other 
books and in making personal re- 
searches into the folklore of the 
people among whom he lived and 
worked. 
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But there is more than pains- 

taking genius evident in this work. 

The author possesses a genius crea- 

. . 5 . 

live, perceptive and reflective. All 


_the impressions he has received have 


been pondered over, both as to why 
they are thus and where and how 
they came. 

A few sentences culled here and 
there may give an idea of the 
author’s style. Referring to the 
children’s fondness for crackers he 
says: “Without dealing with higher 
mathematics we may safely set 
down the equation—Chinese child + 
handful of crackers=intense de- 
light.” On page 29 will be found 
some quaint remarks on the place of 
infant cries in philology. In Chapter 
V. on “ Compensations ” we find an 
exemplification of the idea that it is 
the balance of contending interests 
which keeps the empire from fall- 
ing. On page 97 we read that 
“the flagstaff of ‘truth’ is kept 
in position by theories the most 
opposite, and, to our minds, most 
contradictory. There is tirst, and 
chiefly, the cord of Sadducean 
Confucianism, opposite to which is 
the rope of ancestral worship, and 
the cord of Buddhism is kept from 
overbalancing the pole by that of 
Taoism.” Want of space prevents 
us quoting from the “art” talk in 
Chapter XIX., or speaking of the 
meeting with the missionaries, or 
describing how the opium habit 
was battled with. 

But it is impossible by quotation 
to give an idea of Mr. Cornaby’s 
sparkling style, or of his remarkable 
insight into Chinese character. On 
page 46 he remarks: “ Foreigners, 
you know. ..are credited with the 
power of seeing into the earth. It is 
the treasures thus discovered that 
make them rich. But few, alas! 
spite of all maxims, can see into a 
Chinaman.” This work, however, 
shows that, like the talented author 
of “ Chinese Characteristics,” hesees 
along way further than most people 
into the tortuous workings of a 
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Chinese mind, and probably the result 
of such an insight on Mr. Cornaby’s 
part is the presentation of a more 
generous phase than is met with 
in the other work. The charac- 
ters of Mr. Nieh, the village school- 
master ; Li Seng-teh, his future son- 
in-law; Lieu, the crafty tea-shop 
proprietor ; Li, the farmer ; and the 
other Li (the crouching tiger), a Tai- 
ping commander, ete., are admi- 
rably delineated; whilst their 
varied experiences are graphically 
narrated. But it is impossible in a 
short review to fu~ther indicate the 
good things to be found in the book. 
To describe it is difficult, as it is 
neither a history, nor a work of 
fiction, nor a book of travel, nor an 
encyclopedia of things Chinese, 
and yet it is all of these, and strik- 
ingly original withal. 

A word of caution ought to be 
given to the reader. To under- 
stand and appreciate all the good 
things in the book, and learn its 
many lessons, a careful, almost 
strenuous, study is necessary. In 
a hurried perusal of the 480 pages 
much subtle humour, philosophic 
mysticism and helpful inspiration 
will be missed. 

A word of praise is due to the 
excellent get-up of the book. Mr. 
Cornaby is well known as an artist, 
but here in the lavish illustrations 
he excels anything he has ever 
done. To all lovers of art the 
original drawings, the adapted Chi- 
nese pictures, as well as the unique 
and antique cover, will be a source 
of real pleasure. 


G. M. 





The Diary of a Japanese Convert. By 
Kanzo Uchimura. Fleming H. Revell 
Company, New York, Chicago, Toron- 
to. Pp. 212, 1895. Presbyterian Mis- 
sion Press, Price 50 cents. 

This is a small book, but a very 
remarkable one. It tells in his own 
quaint English the intellectual and 
spiritual history of a Japanese who 
belonged to a good family, and was 
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of intense national spirit, who, when 
a very young man, came under the 
influence of President Clark, of Am- 
herst, Mass., who went to Japan to 
start an agricultural college in the 
northern part of the empire, who 
was filled with an earnest determi- 
nation to make the Bible the basis 
of all his instructions. Dr. J. D. 
Davis, of Kyoto, says in an in- 
troductory note that ‘ the little band 
of believers whom he left there have 
held out through more than twenty 
years ; almost every one of them a 
tower of strength in Japan. The 
stcvy of Mr. Uchimura’s experience 
is told in part by a running diary 
and in part by later comments upon 
the same. This makes a curious 
intellectual kaleidoscope, in which 
the progress of a devoutly loyal 
‘heathen’ from resolute adherence 
to Confucianism and to everything 
Japanese, up to the most implicit 
faith in deep spiritual truth, is 
clearly traced. The swiftness of 
the transition from darkness to 
light is positively bewildering, and 
is of itself an unintentional argu- 
ment for the power of Christianity 
much more effective than any to be 
found in text-books. Here is a 
man of transparent truthfulness 
writing of his own inner life in 
terms which multitudes, in lands 
nominally Christian, could not hon- 
estly employ. The impression 
made upon such a mind by the 
Chrisiian civilization of the United 
States is the next most interesting 
part of this unique contribution to 
missionary literature. His com- 
ments are caustic, and for the most 
part self-evidently just. The pe- 
rusal of the chapter entitled, ‘The 
First Impressions of Christendom,’ 
would materially alter the easy self- 
complacency of many of our home 
Church goers, who can afford a 
gleam of pity for ‘the poorheathen’ 
that have not the advantage of our 
meridian splendors to illuminate 
their darkness. 
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One of the finest qualities in this 
simple autobiography is the testi- 
mony to the power of the lives of 
individual Christians, such as the 
physician of the asylum in which 


Mr. Uchimura was for a time em- * 


ployed, and especially the distin- 
guished college president, whom 
we learn to have been the late Dr. 
Julius L. Seelye, of Amherst. This 
book is not remarkable alone 
in its point of view, but in the 
intellectual traits of the writer. 
He is a genuine oriental, but he is 
an oriental early and deeply imbu- 
ed with occidental ideas; his studies 
were of the most miscellaneous 
description, from engineering up to 
theology, which he found very dry 
and disappointing. He talks of 
his ‘didaskalos,’ and constantly 
(and evidently without any thought 
of pedantry) introduces Greek, La- 
tin, French and German phrases. He 
quotes Carlyle, Bryant, Whittier 
and many others, but always with 
discrimination, and often uses ex- 
pressions which display the original- 
ity of his mind and its capacity 
to assimilate new ideas. Thus he in- 
forms us that ‘oftentimes severity in 
etiquette is inversely proportional 
as the square of distance between 
the communing hearts!’ With true 
Japanese superiority to criticism 
he has disdained to invite any of his 
friends to inspect his manuscript, 
and the result is so peculiar that the 
publishers have wisely let it stand 
as its own best authentication. “I 
had not seen,” he says, “ a green- 
back, or a ‘we trust in God’ for a 
long time.” ‘Better one year of Eu- 
rope,’ he charges sect-bound Christ- 
ians with saying, ‘than a Cycle of 
Cathay.’ He read Francis (sic) 
Havergal and ‘Madame Guiyon.’ 
He descends into Greek letters and 
desires not to be tormented ‘with 
the etymolgy of Bamriew’ (sic). He 
objects to ‘the hedonistic view of 
the spirit of freedom.’ Those who 
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have wrestled in vain with the 
sinuosities of the Japanese tongue 
can appreciate the knight-errant 
boldness with which this oriental 
plunges into English idioms, The 
methodist clergyman who baptized 
him, he says, was a man ‘ of most 
admiring character.’ He found in- 
vitations to friendly dinners ‘ de- 
prived of much of the anticipated 
pleasures on account of extra at- 
tentions necessary for conducting 
prehensions, mastications and de- 
glutitions in accordance with fixed 
table-laws.’ He speaks of ‘the 
trodding of the same old paths.’ 
His father was converted by being 
almost forced to read Dr. Faber’s 
‘ Civilization,’ and then ‘he stopped 
to scoff at Christianity.’ At Amherst 
Mr. Uchimura says, “I never ab- 
sented myself from chapel-service, 
even for the sole purpose of casting a 
view upon the venerable president.” 

The English article is often—but 
by no means always—too much for 
him, so he finds ‘ Prof. in German 
jolly and Prof. in history a gen- 
tleman.’ ‘One Jno. B. Cough and 
the huge intemperance begins to 
totter.’ Neander is ‘the father of 
the Church history.’ He finds 
himself ‘one of God’s chosen elects.’ 
On one occasion ‘every nook was 
filled with a human species of some 
kind.’ Among the words which 
he found it advisable to coin 
we meet with such gems of purest 
ray serene as Americanianity, 
Anglicanianity, straightcutedness, 
Christianness, humbugness,  ec- 
clesiasticalisism, insanoid, block- 
heart, saintesses, paully-minded and 
die-to-self-ing!!! 

We hope the time will ere long 
come when a book of this descrip- 
tion may be written by a Chinese 
whose experience ‘will as_ fully 
witness to the power of the spirit 
of God as does that of Kanzo 
Uchimura. 


A. Hh. S. 


ne > 
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Editorial 

TuE peculiarities of language are 
analogous to the peculiarities of hu- 
man beings. You can classify not 
only Chinese characters, but the 
dispositions of people also by 
“tone.” There is the “ ping-sheng,” 
—low, steady, placidly pursuing 
his even way. He may not appear 
to have any special intentions, 
doesn’t emphasize any particular 
action, but he has a purpose, and 
carries it quietly to completion, 
whether you will or no. His treat- 
ment of other men is also unbroken- 
ly kind. There is the “shang- 
sheng,”—up in the air, full of plans 
and theories. Rather variable in 
his enthusiasm, he begins high, but 
often drops to the ground. There 
is the “ch‘ii-sheng,”—up in a mi- 
nute, easily excited, but with his 
excitement gone almost as soon 
as roused. There is the “ ru-sheng,” 
—abrupt, whose plans are more 
meditated upon than expressed, 
and are not exactly self-centred, 
but decided upon by himself and 
then made known to those whom 
they effect. He will often—and 
often unjustly—be looked upon as 
arbitrary. Of all four classes the, 
safest are the first; they are to be 
depended on in a crisis. 

a * . 

AmonG missionaries one finds all 
these classes. It may seem to some 
degree a fanciful distinction; yet 
there is a lesson for us in it. The 
Chinese divide tones into “even” 
and “uneven.” In so far as a 
missionary cultivates the “even” 
disposition will he be able to influ- 
ence his converts, his neighbors, 
his servants, for the greatest good. 
It has frequently been noted that 
the Chinese are keen readers of hu- 
man nature, and can “size up” a 
foreigner in an hour. Observation 
conviuces us of these two things : 
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first, that their decision is generally 
not far wrong; second, that their 
decision most often is made along 
the lines described above, and that 
the man who can most influence 
them is the man of “ even tone.” 

* * os 


In a note received from Rev. D. 
Willard Lyon, from Chefoo, we 
are pleased to learn that the meet- 
ings in connection with Mr. Mott 
have been blessed beyond all of his 
expectations. Following these will 
be the meetings in Tientsin and 
then those in Shanghai. Let all 
have these meetings continually 
upon their hearts, and may such 
blessing come from them as_ has 
hitherto been unknown in China. 

* * * 


THE copy of the Golden Rule 
just to hand, and a set of the 
Washington Evening Star, kindly 
sent by President Clark, show the 
recent Annual Convention of the 
United Society of Christian Endea- 
vor, held in Washington, while 
not so great in point of numbers 
as the one last year, was yet an 
unqualified success, 2,750,000 En- 
deavorers are now reported, and 
there appear no signs of letting up 
in the onward push. For Deeper 
Spiritual Life is the key-note for 
the coming year, and in the prayer 
and effort for this all readers of 
the RecorpER can most heartily 
join. 

- * * 

More and more it is coming to 
be acknowledged that it is the 
part of true wisdom and economy 
that missionaries, especially those 
living in the interior, should have 
a month or so of change and rest 
during the summer. Those who 
have thus been away come back to 
their work, as a rule, greatly re- 
freshed and with a zest and impetus 
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in their work which would simply 
have been impossible had they re- 
mained uninterruptedly at their 
post. And the benefit to health is 
felt throughout all the year. 
the separation from the native 
Christians for a few weeks ought 
not to work harm, but rather good 
to them in making them more 
self-reliant and more appreciative 
of the missionary when he does 
return. We have been led to this 
train of thought from witnessing 
the brightened faces of a number of 
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missionaries who have just returned 
from Japan and elsewhere, and 
from having ourselves luxuriated 
for nearly two weeks in cool mount- 
ain air and beautiful scenery and 
companionship of fellow-mission- 
aries from other places—all of which 
has done us a world of good, 
and which is infinitely better than 
quinine or physic. Where to go? 
That is not what we set out to 
answer. There are various places. 
One need not always go to the 
same. 


——_—_—_~ << —————_—— 


Rlissionary Telos. 


The Rev. J. A. B. Cook writes 
from Singapore that there is a 
strong anti-Christian movement 
against educational work done by 
missionaries there, but does net 
mention the cause. 


At the twenty-fifth Annual Com- 
mencement of Syracuse University 
(N. Y.) Rev. C. F. Kupfer, of 
Chinkiang, received the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy on ex: -nina- 
tion in German Language and 
Literature and a Dissertation upon 
Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. 


We have received from Mr. J. 
D. Chang, of the Shanghai Dis- 
pensary, a bottle of “Sun Cholera 
Mixture” in tabloid form, each 
tabloid containing 10 minims. This 
presents this valuable preparation 
in a very suitable form for ad- 
ministering, and, not being in 
liquid form, is very convenient for 
carrying about. It would be well 
for missionaries to be constantly 
supplied with a quantity of these 
tabloids, both for their own safety 
and for use among the Chinese. 
Mr. Chang has conferred a great 
favor by presenting them in this 
form. 


The first Missionary Church of 
the Chinese in Malaysia was open- 
ed at Gaylang, Singapore, on July 
21st, when a large gathering of Chi- 
nese Christians took place. There 
were several European friends pre- 
sent, including the Revs. J. Geisfler, 
of Batavia; S. S. Walker, the 
Presbyterian Minister ; C. C. Kelso, 
Principal of the Anglo-Chinese 
School ; W. G. Shellabear, Presid- 
ing Elder of the M. E. Chureh 
Missions; Messrs. John Haffenden, 
Agent of the B. & F. Bible Society ; 
‘C. Phillips; Liu Yuk-lin, the 
Acting Chinese Consul, and others. 
The Rev. J. A. B. Cook, of the 
Presbyterian Church of England, 
presided, and gave a statement as to 
the origin of this movement, which 
is purely Chinese; the Church has 
been built by them, and they have 
chosen one of their own number as 
their first missionary. 


The recent affliction we have 
been called to pass through in 
Ch‘u-cheo in the sudden loss of our 
beloved fellow-worker, Rev. Edwin 
Perfect Hearnden, has been used 
of God in the salvation of precious 
souls. The light is shining through 
the darkness. Inthe Church, Sun- 
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day-school, and day-school, there 
has been much awakening. Seven 
out and out conversions have taken 
place, and others are almost per- 
suaded. At the two village out- 
stations and from the village homes 
of several Christian farmers— 
whose homes the faithful mission- 
ary had visited on the day of his 
death—numbers are enquiring of 
the way of Life. 

It is proposed to build a memo- 
rial chapel in Ch‘n-cheo, and as an 
expression of their love and esteem 
the native Christians, and not a few 
neighbours and friends, are engrav- 
ing a stone tablet to erect in the 
walls of the proposed building. 

The care of the Charch 
precious trust. The communicants 
now number eighteen, and the 
Sunday afternoon Bible class and 
Tuesday night prayer meeting are 
well attended. We are to be pri- 
vileged in welcoming to Ch‘u-cheo, 
as successor to Rev. E. P. Hearn- 
den, our former yoke-fellow and 
associate, Rev. A. F, H. Saw and 
his wife. He came to China in 
1886 with our late co-worker, and 
was, with him, instrumental in 
founding the work in Ch‘u-cheo. 
Pray for us and for these “ other 
sheep” that they may be “filled 
with the knowledge of His will in 
all spiritual wisdom and under- 
standing” to walk worthily of the 
Lord unto all pleasing, bearing 
fruit in every good work and in- 
creasing in the knowledge of God. 


Wma. Remrry Hont. 
Cthu-cheo, An-huei. 


is & 


CENTRAL CHINA CONFERENCE OF 
CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 


Time and Place.—According to 
the announcement already issued 
the Central China Conference of 
Christian Workers, by invitation 
of the Shanghai Missionary As- 
sociation, will meet at Shanghai 
from September 30th to October 
oth. 
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Programme.—Mr. John Mott, 
Chairman of the Student Volunteer 
Movement for Foreign Missions of 
America, and General Secretary of 
the World’s Student Christian 
Federation, who has been making 
a tour of Europe, Ceylon, India 
and Australia, where he has taken 
a leading part in a number of con- 
ferences for students and Christian 
workers, will be the chief speaker. 
He and others will give addresses 
on the following among other sub- 
jects: On the Holy Spirit, The 
Place of Prayer in Life and Work, 
Methods of Bible Study, The 
Student Volunteer Movement in 
Home Lands, China’s Spiritual 
Need and Claims. 

The following among others are 
expected to take part in the meet- 


ings: The Revs. Dr. Muirhead, 
P. F. Price, D. Willard Lyon, 
Y. K. Yen. 


Sessions.—Unless otherwise an- 
nounced meetings will be held as 
follows: Sep. 30th, Oct. Ist, 2nd, 
3rd and 5th, 10 to 12 a.m. and 6 
to 7.30 p.m. 

Union meetings of Chinese and 
foreigners conducted in Cuinese 
from 3 to 4.30 p.m. each day. 

Attendance.—It is very impor- 
tant that friends from a distance, 
who hope to be present at the meet- 
ings, should write to the Chairman 
of the Attendance Committee, the 
Rev. Ernest Box, before Sep. 15th, 
if possible, so that adequate arrange- 
ments may be made for entertain- 
ment. 

Special Meetings.—Sunday even- 
ing, public meeting, from 8.30 to 
10 p.m. 

For Chinese, Friday evening, 9 
to 10 p.m. Sunday 3 to 4.30 p.m. 

All the meetings for English- 
speaking friends will be held in the 
Union Church. 

Meetings for Chinese will be held 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in the Yunnan Road. 

Hymn Books.—At the English 
meetings “Sacred Songs and Solos” 
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will be used; at the Chinese meet- 
ings the Shanghai Hymn-book. 

May He, who is the Giver of 
every good gift, help us to look up 
and expect great things at this 
time. And may such a blessing be 
given that very many may have 
cause long to remember the Shang- 
hai Conference of 1896. 

Yours on behalf of the Shanghai 
Missionary Association, 


DD. HB. Daves, 


Chairman. 


A JUBILEE, 


Rev. William Muirhead, D.D., 
to-day completes the 50th anniver- 
sary of his arrival in Shanghai. 
Through all these years he has been 
closely identified with the interests 
of the Settlement, which he has 
seen grow from nothingness to its 
present magnificent proportions. 
The London Mission, with which 
he is connected, began work here 
in 1843, as soon as possible after 
the opening of the port to foreign 
residence. Their first work was 
done near the South Gate, but in 
1845 land was secured at the pre- 
sent site on Shantung Road, and 
when Dr. Muirhead arrived in 1846 
he found Dr. Lockhart and his as- 
sociates, Messrs., afterwards Drs, 
Milne and Medhurst, comfortably in- 
stalled in their new homes on the 
mission premises. Much of the land 
purchased at that time has since 
been sold. Dr. Lockhart located his 
hospital a little to the west of the 
present building. From its first 
opening the charges of this work 
have been borne by the foreign 
community. It was removed to its 
present quarters in 1872. The 
average attendance of in-patients 
and out-patients is about 50,000 
perannum. Dr. Muirhead was many 
years ago assigned the conduct of 
the daily religious services in the 
hospital, and he still continues this 
work. Besides this he has dune 
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a large amount of evangelistic work, 
both in Shanghai and in the sur- 
rounding country, and prepared a 
great deal of Christian literature 
About six years 
ago the country work was turned 
over to younger members of the 
Mission. Altogether some 1500 
Chinamen have been received into 
the Church in this district by this 
Mission during the past half cen- 
tury. Dr. Muirhead has baptized 
fifteen since his return in March 
last. There are altogether eighteen 
out-stations in connection with the 
work, in which the missionaries 
are assisted by ten native preach- 


ers, besides several Bible-women 
and colporteurs. There are also 
two schools for girls and four 


for boys, under the care of the 
Mission. 

Dr. Muirhead has seen great 
changes, of course, during his re- 
sidence in Shanghai. Most of his 
early associates have already passed 
away. For many years he served 
as pastor of the Union Church, 
which in i863 built the chapel on 
Shantung Road, which is now used 
for Chinese services. It was built 
on ground leased from the London 
Mission, and twenty-one years later 
was turned over to the- Mission, 
when the new Church building was 
erected at the present site on the 
Soochow Road. 

We congratulate Dr. Muirhead on 
the long term of service which he 
has been permitted to complete in 
China and on the encouraging re- 
sults of his labours. The devotion 
which he shown to his work 
merits our high appreciation, and 
the great sacrifices which he has 
made are not unknown to us, though 
no word of them ever falls from his 
own lips. Years have turned his 
hair to snowy whiteness, but a half- 
century of this unwholesome li- 
mate has not abated his vigour. 
We trust he may be preserved for 
many more long years of useful wor k 
in our midst.—Shanghat Mercury. 


has 
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A CHINA CHAUTAUQUA. 


In the Huchow mountains, Fi 
se lj, in the north-western part 
of Chekiang province, nature has 
provided good sites for summer 
sanitariums for missionaries, for 
instance at San-che-wu, 
in Vu-k‘ang, jt He. hien. Elevatior 
1400 feet or more, with granite sum- 
wits near, rising five hundred to one 
thousand feet higher, mosquitos 
and malaria left far below, air the 
purest, spring water unfailing, bub- 
bling in rocky brooks, cascades fall- 
ing fifty feet to cool bathing pools, 
quiet paths winding through bam- 
boo parks, affording miles of mount- 
ain walks, shady most of the day, 
the grass in the groves trimmed 
in many places and the air laden 
with fragrance of new mown hay 
mingled with the breath of pines,— 
these are some of the charms which 
a few missionaries have enjoyed 
for several seasons since the dis- 
covery of the place in 1887. Here 
the mocking birds in June and 
July provide a full orchestra for 
those who awake early. Here are 
hidden nooks for prayer and read- 
ing. Here you shall get near to 
nature’s heart if you have a heart. 
And you may “cease from man.” 
San-che-wu has but a half dozen 
families of Chinese, civil and friend- 
ly. The houses are all separate. 
Visitors rent the chambers for four 
dollars a room for the summer. 
But when it does not rain we live 
out doors from morning till night. 
One could live in a tent in August 
after the rains are past. ; 

A Chautauquan summer resort, 
combining recreation and _ study, 
might be made here if some one 
would invest a few thousand dollars 
in cottages to rent. Take a half 
hour’s walk along the brook to Zih- 
ih-z, BA +. Enjoy the green 
banks and deep shade of its groves 
and say if you have seen finer 
sylvan beauty in Japan or China. 
Or, climb up a little and look! 


; 
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North are the broad T‘a-hu Lake, 
its islands and the back ground of 
Soochow hiils fifty miles distant. 
Eastward is the great coast plain 
of Hangchow and Kia-hing, on 
some days looking very like the 
ocean. That long silver band thirty 
miles south-east is the great Ts‘ien- 


t‘ang River, the haunt of the tidal 
wave. The Shao-hing and Kin-hwa 


hills look beautiful, but one 
gazes longest to the south and west 
on glorious phalanxes of mountains 
in purple and blue, the advance 
guard of the Himalaya hosts. 

But, to come down to business, 
this Arcadia is accessible. From 
Hangchow, Kia-hing or Shanghai 
your boat is drawn in the daily 
Shanghai and Hangchow boat-train. 
You drop off at Déng-si, Jf #E, or 
Wu-ling-deo 7 bk 9H, and go west 
A es 
sixty li to San-gyao-bu, ni tis 18. 
Thence in a chair, three or four 
hundred cash, to 
village, twelve Zi, and then walk 
four /i up the mountain. Or you 
may hire a chair from San-gyao-bu 
all the way up to San-che-wu for 
six hundred cash. 

Gro. L. Mason. 

Care of 8 Seward Road, Shanghai. 


Moh-koen-wu 





A MISSIONARY PROGRAMME, 


(Continued. ) 

3y Rev. W. Murrueap, D.D. 

We are here as a band whose 
hearts the Lord has touched, com- 
missioned and inspired to carry out 
His great command, and the way 
is open in all directions for doing 
so. Now there are multitudes in 
our immediate neighbourhood and 
beyond still ignorant of the Word 
of life, and it is ours to make them 
acquainted with it by one means 
and another, which we have to no 
small extent within our reach, and 
for the right use of which we are 
in no small measure responsible. 
Alike foreign missionaries and 
native Christians are on the field 
in sufficient numbers to make an 
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impression on the crowds that are 
round about us. Only let all be 
fired with a holy burning zeal in 
the discharge of our incumbent 
duty in the matter, and with God’s 


blessing we shall see wonders of- 


grace everywhere effected. The 
means thus at our disposal require 
to be appropriately and adequately 
employed, and the promise connect- 
ed with them will assuredly be ac- 
complished. We need in our in- 
dividual and united capacities to 
be filled and constrained by one 
idea,—the Love of Christ and sym- 
pathy for perishing souls, so as to 
be led on in a course of active and 
entire devotedness, which is ab- 
solutely necessary for the right and 
successful prosesntion of our work. 
Let us sink every other considera- 
tion, such as nationality, denomi- 
nationalism and aught besides, and 
be supremely concerned to make 
known Christ and Him crucified for 
the salvation of lost men, 

What then is the course we have 
to suggest for the attainment of the 
end in view,—the evangelization of 
the multitudes on every hand? 
Without varying any particular 
line of labour in which we are en- 
gaged it may be, let us tn the main 
follow Christ in imitation of His 
example and obedience to His com- 
mand, There is a loud outery in 
certain circles at home expressed 
in the words, “Back to Christ ;” 
as if we had forsaken Him as our 
Divine Teacher and had lost sight 
of His Divine teachings. However 
this may have been in the history of 
the Church all the ages through, 
we have to note the method He 
employed in the prosecution of His 
missionary work. Is this not as 
binding on and as exemplary to us 
as His recorded teachings are? And 
how did He proceed? Alone and in 
company with His chosen followers 
he went everywhere preaching the 
Gospel. It was needful that He 
should thus bear testimony to Him- 
self and the message He had to 
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proclaim, preparing in the mean- 
time those who were with Him, for 
the same work when He should 
leave them. Happily His charge to 
the disciples has been largely an- 
swered here and elsewhere. “ Pray 
ye, therefore, the Lord of the har- 
vest, that He send forth labourers 
into the harvest.” This renders 
the work more easy of accomplish- 
ment without altering the condi- 
tions, the form, the method in 
which it is to be carried on. Our 
sphere of labour may necessarily 
be more limited and more defined, 
but no less calling for cultivation 
and harvesting, and in the main by 
the same means which our Lord 
employed. We are indeed far 
more favorably situated than He 
was, by the circurastances in which 
we are placed, the facilities at our 
command, and the opportunities 
we enjoy for spreading the Gospel 
among the multitudes around. Take 
any department of our work, es- 
pecially that of preaching and that 
of Bible and Tract distribution. 
These are open to us on every side 
and in a remarkable way in the 
case of such a people as the Chinese. 
They are wonderfully prepared and 
qualified for the appreciation of 
these forms of Christian labour, and 
it is ours to take advantage of it to 
the utmost possible extent. 

We venture to propose, therefore, 
that the whole field in the city, 
settlements and country round about 
should be occupied by us in our 
work of evangelization. Not that 
stations should be opened in every 
place, but by itinerant effort every 
house, shop, school, etc., within our 
reach should be visited, taken, as it 
were, under our hand and _ the 
tidings of salvation conveyed to all 
with whom we thds come in con- 
tact. Such a course of labour, 
as could be easily and satisfactorily 
arranged by mutual concert, would 
of necessity involve a harmony of 
action, a sympathy of feeling, a 
union in prayer, a completeness of 
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work, and an anticipation of bless- 
ing, altogether desirable in connec- 
tion with us. Time was when it was 
said of only two devoted servants 
of Christ; “these men that have 
turned the world upside down have 
come hither also.” And what should 
hinder the attainment of the same 
thing here? Let us be wholly given 
to it ina like spirit and in a like 
manner, and what might we not 
expect as the result? Meanwhile 
we plead that such a course of evan 
gelistic effort be seriously considered, 
aud whatever difticulties stand in 
the way, we may have in conse- 
quence the satisfaction of having 
done what we could in carrying out 
the Great Commission. 





THE ARIMA CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE, 

The meetings of the Arima Con 
ference were brought to a close last 
Monday, August 10th. 

They began on Saturday, August 
Ist, with a meeting for prayer in 
the evening, led by the Rev. W. E. 
Towson, of Osaka, and on Sunday 
morning the service was conducted 
by the Rev. R. H. Consterdine, 
of Tokushima, who also preached 
the opening sermon. The evening 
service was led by the Rev. 8. H. 
Wainright, M.D., of Kobe. 

On Monday morning, at 10 a.m., 
the Conference was called to order 
by the Chairman of the Committee, 
Dr. Wainright, and on ballot for 
officers he was elected President of 
the Conference. The Rev. Robert 
A. Thomson was elected Secretary, 

The subject for the day 
‘Japan Missions,” the special topic 
being, ‘* How to foster and encour 
age the Establishment of Christian 
Home and Social Life among the 
Japanese,” and was opened by a 
most excellent paper by the Rev. 
J.B Hail, of Wakayama. Tt was an 
interesting question and a difficult 
one to handle. Both the paper and 
the made it apparent 
that this was one of the great pro- 
blems of this country and might well 
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engage the minds of thoughtful 
men with a view to secking means 
for its improvement. The even 
ing meeting was of a devotional 
character on the subject of the 
morning, and was led by the Rev. 
A. D. Hail, D.D., of Osaka. 

On Tuesday morning a_ Bible 
Reading on “Christ in the Historic 
al Books of the Old 
was given by the 
Haden, of Tadotsu 
was a paper on “The Union of 
Christ with the Believer,” by the 
Rev. N. Maynard, of Kokura. In 
the absence of the writer the paper 
was read by the Secretary. 

Tt was a thoughtful study of an 
important subject, and was listened 
to with great attention. 


Testament ’ 
Rev. T. H. 


Following this 


The even- 
along the 
lines, and was led by the 
H. Scott, of Osaka. 
Wednesday was devoted to the 
discussion of mission work in China, 
and was opened by a well-prepared 
paper on “The Character and 
Results of Educational Work in 
China,” by the Rev J. N. Hayes, of 
Soochow. 


Ing service Was saline 
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It was a strong argu 
ment for increased attention to edu 
cational work in that country, based 
on the excellent results of what 
had already been accomplished along 
those lines. The paper was followed 
by an address from the Rev. H. 
DuBose, D.D., of China, emphasiz 
ing the need of more schools, and 
this thought was shared by many of 
the missionaries from China. 

The evening service was on mis 
sion work in China, and was led by 
the Rev. A. 8. Nichols, and was of 
a devotional character; other mis- 
sionaries taking part. 

The meeting on Thursday was 
opened with a Bible Reading on 
‘Christ in the Poetical Books of 
the Old Testament,” and was led by 
the Rev. H. McC, E. Price, of Osaka. 
The subject for the morning was 
“ The Providence of God in Modern 
Missions,” and was opened with a 


paper by the Rev. W. A. Davis, 
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of Uwajima. It was a broad and 
comprehensive survey of missions 
from the 15th century to the 
present date, showing how the hand 
of God had led in all the great 
enterprises of the Church. 

The evening meeting was led by 
the Rev. R. E. McAlpine, of Kobe, 
and was along the same lines of the 
morning subject. 

On Friday the first hour was 
devoted to a prayer meeting, and 
was led by the Rev. N. W. Utley, 
and was followed by a paper on 
“St. Paul and the Planting of the 
Church,” by the Rev. J. A. B. 
Scherer, of Saga. In his absence 
the paper was read by Mr. Price. 
The evening meeting was led by the 
Rev. J. Y. McGinnis, of China. 

On Saturday morning the session 
opened with a Bible Reading on 
“Christ in the Prophetical Books 
of the Old Testament,” led by the 

tev. W. Wynd, of Osaka. Then a 
“Question Box” was opened by the 
Rev. A. D. Hail, D.D., of Osaka, 


which resulted in an_ interesting 
discussion of missionary policy in 


Japan. There was no evening ses- 
sion on Saturday. 


THE CHINESE RECORDER. 


- sident, who gave an 


[Nept., 1896. | 


The Sunday morning service 
was conducted by the Rev. W. N. 
Crozier, of China. Sunday evening, 
being the closing service of the 
Conference, was led by the Pre- 
interesting 
address, summing up the subjects 
which had been under discussion 
during the week. 

The Conference as a whole was 
a most enjoyable one to all present 
at the meetings, as there was a 
variety in the programme, and yet 
the central thought was “ Christ,” 
the series of Bible Readings being 
one of the marked features of the 
meetings. 

The usual business meeting of 
the Conference was held on Monday, 
Aug. 10th, and after making some 
few alterations in the rules govern- 
ing the Conference the following 
Committee was elected for another 
year :—Revs. 8. H. Wainright, R. 
A. Thomson, H. McC. E. Price, J. 
A. B. Scherer, A. D. Hail, D.D., 
and J. N. Hayes, from China. 

The Conference then adjourned 
with prayer. 

Rosert A. THOMSON, 
Hon. Secretary. 
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BIRTHS. 

At St. James’ Place, Hillhead, Glasgow, 
on 14th June, the wife of GrorGsE 
FRAHAM Brown, China Inland Mis- 
sion, of a son, 

At Western Hills (Peking), on June 
29th, 1896, the wife of Dr. J 
IneraM, A. B. C. F. M., of a daughter. 

Art the London Mission, Peking, on the 
7th July, the wife of the Rev. J. M. 
ALLARDYCE, M.A., of a daughter. 

At Chen-tu, July 26th, the wife of Rev. 
H. Ouin Capy, of a son. 

Ar Téng-chow-fu, August 11th, the wife 
of Dr. W. F. Szymour, of a son, 

At Lao-hu-keo, on August 18th, 1896, 
the wife of W. M. Camron, Ameri- 
can Bible Society, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

At the Cathedral, Shanghai, Aug. 7, 
Mr. Gitpert Ritcuip, to Miss E. 
BROOMHALL, both of C. I. M. 

At the Cathedral, Shanghai, Aug. 25, 
Dr, J. E. Winiias, to Miss JoHANNA 
Luoyb, both of C, I. M. 


At St. Margaret's Church, Lee, 8. E. 
on Ist July, Leonarp Joun Day, of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
Shanghai, to ALIcE GATRELL, of Dacre 
Park, Lee, Kent, S. E. 

At Chefoo, Miss AuGusta GRAvEs, of 
Hangchow, to Rev. Hueu W. Waiter, 
of Shu-chien. 


DEATHS. 


At Kwang-chi, on July 29th, Davip 
KIMBER, the beloved son of J. K. and 
H. L. Hill, aged eleven months. 

At Ch‘en-tu, July 29th, the infant son 
of Rev. and Mrs. H. Oxin Capy. 

At Chu-wang, Honan, August 5th, of 
meningitis, MARGERY FINLEY, infant 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs, McClure, 
of Canadian Presbyterian Mission, 
aged 7 months. 

Near K‘ien-cheo, Shensi, Aug, 13, Mr. 
Cuas. Honosiy, of C. 1. M, 

DEPARTURE. 


Aug. 15, Mr. and Mrs. W. 


. ; PERCY 
Kyigut, C. I, M., for America. 








